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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD LABOR GUILDS. 


Amongst the opening sentences of the Encyclical of our 
Holy Father, Leo XIII., on the Condition of Labor are these: 


“In this letter the responsibility of the Apostolic office 
urges us to treat the question expressly and at length, in order 
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that there may be no mistake as to the principles which truth 
and justice dictate for its settlement. The discussion is not easy, 
nor is it free from danger. It is not easy to define the relative 
rights and the mutual duties of the wealthy and of the poor, 
of capital and of labor. And the danger lies in this, that crafty 
agitators constantly make use of these disputes to pervert men’s 
judgments and to stir up the people to sedition. 

“The misery of the poor needs alleviation. But all agree, 
and there can be no question whatever, that some remedy must 
be found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness 
_ which press so heavily at this moment on the large majority of 
the very poor. The old workmen’s guilds were destroyed in the 
last century, and no other organization took their place. Public 
institutions and the laws have repudiated the ancient religion. 
Hence, by degrees it has come to pass that working-men have 
been given over, isolated and defenceless, to the callousness of 
employers and the greed of unrestrained competition. The evil 
has been increased by rapacious usury, which, although more 
than once condemned by the church, is nevertheless under a 
different form, but with the same guilt, still practised by avari- 
cious and grasping men. And to this must be added the custom 


of working by contract and the concentration of so many 
branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals, so that a 
very small number of rich men have been able to lay upon the 
masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL NOT AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 


We all-remember the manifestation, threatening and terrible, 
in connection with the London Dock strike a few years ago, of 
the state of things which those words of the Holy Father ex- 
pose. That manifestation, running over Europe like a contagion, 
stirred all classes into action. Everywhere congresses and com- 
missions were held for the purpose of putting back the social 
upheaval that was threatening, and to prescribe a cure for the 
evils it laid bare. But that uprising, which wrung from the 
crowned heads of Europe a sudden consideration of the lot of 
the working-man, was not the motive which first turned the at- 
tention of Leo XIII. to the question it involves. I have in my 
possession a collection of pastoral letters written by him many 
years ago whilst he was yet Archbishop of Perugia, and amongst 
them are several pronouncements on the same subject equally 
explicit and strong. What he wrote years ago as archbishop 
to his flock, he teaches in his recent Encyclical with apostolic 
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authority to the Christian world. It would be outside the scope 
I have set before me to quote any of the many congratulations 
which he received from every quarter. Let it be enough to 
observe that they came from such opposite quarters as the Ger- 
man emperor and Henry George. In that Encyclical the Holy 
Father has laid down principles founded on the natural law and 
on the teaching of the Gospel which, if men be wise and follow, 
will, in thejr prudent application according to varying circum- 
stances and relations, set aside the grim strife which exists be- 
tween the classes and the masses, as far at least as human pas- 
sion will allow. 


SPECIOUS OBJECTIONS TO THE ENCYCLICAL. 


There have been critics indeed who complained that the 
teaching contained in the Encyclical was too general, that 
it did not come down to detail. But principles are of their 
nature general. It is but pedantic ignorance that could con- 
found a principle with its application. The application can 
be brought into play only as cases arise; and these are ac- 
cidental, vatied, and numberless within the limit of human pos- 
sibilities. Again, the Holy Father may be, very likely is, a 
bad authority on the value of work or the price of horses. But 
the law of justice, sanctioned by nature and God, which under- 
lies all dealings in every department of life between man and 
man is quite another thing; and of that law he is the divinely 
commissioned guardian and teacher. Nobody would entrust the 
building of an imposing edifice which he wishes to adorn with 
architectural. beauty to a common mason or bricklayer. These 
set to work from the design and under the direction of an archi- 
tect. The architect can draft a design and show how to build, 
though he himself has never used a trowel. 


THE WORKERS UNITING. 


On every side, from royal commissions down to magazine 
writers and professional philanthropists, a remedy is sought for 
the social contrast and the social war which the Holy Father 
set forth in the opening paragraphs of his Encyclical. Mean- 
while, the working-men rest hopefully on the strength of the 
unions they have formed. By association they hope to beat 
down all opposition and to obtain their rights, whilst the capi- 
talists band themselves together to defend their interests from 
what they hold to be unreasonable claims. There is no doubt 
that the poor have been hardly used and often poorly paid. 
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Having been till recently without political influence, they were 
unable to press their claims by constitutional action with 
any considerable effect. It is also but too true that many em- 
ployers have had in their regard only one end in view, namely, 
to get from them the utmost work for the smallest wages. 
Many employers had come to consider the working-man as a 
mere lever by which to raise wealth, as a wheel in the machinery 
of production which when used up served no better purpose 
than to be cast aside and replaced by another. Persons of all 
shades of opinion offer their sympathy to the working-man, and 
expect his gratitude and his confidence in return. The political 
economist shows him by arithmetic how he can improve his con- 
dition; but when the working-man wants to realize the results 
he finds that the promised improvement somehow cannot live 
out of paper. The statesman reminds him of the political power 
he has given him; nevertheless, he still finds himself no better 
than a Gabeonite. The avowed socialist reminds him that he 
is numerically greater, and in brute force more powerful, than 
the employer, and suggests that his forbearance is greatly re- 
sponsible for his grievances. Or he says to him: “Your labor 
is your own. The capitalist cannot do without it. Let all 
working-men form an international association, and wherever op- 
pression is felt let the men refuse to work, and they will be sup- 
ported in the meantime by their international brethren. Thus 
only can you bring capitalists to their senses, and secure the 
just wages of your toil. Your only hope is in combination.” 


THE SOCIALIST ENEMY. 


Just so: the only hope of the working-man is in association. 
The grievances for which he seeks redress are for the most 
part to be traced to a want of association. But it is not the 
socialist who first proposed association to him as the secret of 
maintaining or of obtaining justice. On the contrary, it was 
he banned and wrenched from him a century ago that weapon 
of redress which he recommends to him to-day. Outspoken hon- 
esty is the virtue for which these “ working-men’s friends” claim 
to be canonized by the people. If it were their characteristic 
virtue they would tell the people that working-men’s associations 
existed before our time; and, to tell the whole truth, they 
should inform them that those associations were crushed out of 
existence by those who hatched the principles and first flourished 
the shibboleths by which they now seek to mislead the people. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND GUILDS. 


In his Encyclical “Humanum genus” Leo XIII. said: 
“There is an institution wisely founded by our ancestors, but 
given up in the course of time, which could serve for the pre- 
sent day as a model and a form of something similar—we mean 
the colleges or corporations of arts and trades, established under 
the guidance of religion, for the protection of temporal interests 
and morals. We should like very much to see these associa- 
tions rise up again everywhere for the good of the people, un- 
der the auspices and patronage of the bishops, and adapted to 
the circumstances of the present time.” He alludes to the old 
guilds and working-men’s associations which, under the patron- 
age of the church, had flourished for many centuries, until they 
came, together with many another time-honored tradition, under 
the ban of the French revolutionists just a century ago. So 
closely did the people cling to these associations that their sup- 
pression proved very difficult. But when those heralds of liber- 
ty had succeeded in wading to power through the blood of the 
people, they both abolished these associations and interdicted 
any attempt at their revival. That was in 1791. One by one 


they withered at the touch of that tyranny which was labelled 
“liberty,” in the other countries of Europe. 


DESTRUCTION WITHOUT SUBSTITUTION. 


In these associations the people had their stay and their hope. 
Union is strength, and they were proof against all oppression. 
But when their associations were proscribed they became isolated 
and single-handed. Moreover, ‘each person was left to his own 
counsels, without the restraint of associates, and many were in- 
evitably led away by the seductions of those who had compassed 
their ruin. Left without association to protect them, and without 
religion to console them, they were driven by desperation into 
deeds of violence. Prevention is better than cure. But, de- 
prived of the power to combine, they were unable to prevent 
oppression, and, as in every struggle of the weak against the 
strong, their attempts at a cure were only ineffectual outbursts of 
fury. 

“L’ETAT C’EST MOI.” 


And on what grounds did the revolutionists of a century 
ago proscribe these associations? That the state, forsooth, is 
the only lawful association. They laid it down as a fundamen- 
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tal principle that only two elements should exist in a country, 
namely, the government and the individual. But much common 
sense is not needed to see that subordinate societies for subor- 
dinate ends may be not only compatible with, but even condu- 
cive to, the common weal. It is instructive to recollect here 
that they themselves thought fit to combine and to come be- 
tween the state and the individual. Their purpose was to sub- 
ject all the natural rights of citizens to the state, and therefore to 
the ruling power, and therefore to themselves. It was the 
final aim of such men then; it is the final aim of their dis- 
ciples to-day. Their “liberty” meant license for themselves 
to do what they willed, and license to revile and crush any 
one who should dare to take the liberty to differ from them. 
The guilds, it is true, had fallen much from their origina] use- 
fulness. They had their defects, owing to changes which 
they had undergone in the course of time and to the altered 
circumstances of industry. But to wipe them out was not the 
remedy; and, as we shall see, the cure proved to be much 
worse than the disease. 


THE CANKER IN THE BLOSSOM. 


Now, in that very corner-stone of pretended liberty laid by 
the so-called emancipators of labor were concealed the germs of 
tyranny; and in due time they budded and bore fruit. To 
deny to individuals the right of association is to rob them of 
a right which nature gives them; unless, of course, the aim of 
an association were the overthrow of the state itself. If a man 
has a right to follow out any honest purpose, he has a right 
also to call others to help him. If men, taken severally, have 
a right to promote a certain object, when taken collectively 
they surely do not lose it. But those who banned the working- 
men’s associations a century ago would not have it so, and in 
that they showed more despotism than the despotism which 
they pretended to take away. It is the disposition of absolutists 
to bring the individual directly under the thumb of the ruling 
power, and the “liberty” of socialism has in practice always 
arrived from an opposite direction at the same point. Very 
soon after the dissolution of their guilds the working-men learned 
to their cost how that is. Their emancipation meant freeing 
them from the yoke of their brothers in toil, to transfer their 
subjection to the tyranny of their pretended liberators. When 
the guilds were gone, each found himself alone and powerless. 
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CHAOS COME AGAIN. 


The old guilds brought employer and employed under the rules 
of one organization. Members of the same association, they 
understood each other better. Their respective interests were 
harmonized and became in a way mutual. But when labor was 
emancipated, and the guilds were gone, the interests of the em- 
ployer and the employed were divided and became opposed. 
The beginning and the end of socialism is selfishness. In the 
sense in which it is usually understood it hides a delusion un- 
der a fair name. Whatever does not tend to bind the elements 
of society together by moving all classes with a common purpose 
has no right to the name. It either does that or it means mis- 
chief. As the late Cardinal Manning once put it in his own 
pithy way: “Socialism is to society what rationalism is to rea- 
soning. It denotes an abuse, an excess, a deordination in human 
society, as rationalism denotes a misuse and an abuse of reason.” 
It moves employers and employed to guard, each his own, with 
a grasping avarice which takes no account of how the other 
fares. The tie, moral and permanent, which had existed between 
them was broken, and they henceforth stood towards each other 
in the relation of the ordinary seller and buyer. Their trans- 
actions were ruled solely by the fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand. The employer paid the employed so much wages for so 
much work, and their mutual relations ended there. The capi- 
talist wanted to increase his wealth, and to that end he used all 
available instruments, amongst the rest machinery and workmen ; 
for it is not too much to say that in the thoughts of some 
capitalists the character of the workman has never risen much 
higher. They ceased to know him in his character of father, 
son, or brother, who has duties in his family as well as in the 
workshop or in the factory. Moreover, in order to increase 
profits by lessening wages, boys, girls, and mothers have been 
employed without discrimination or caution—employed at night- 
work or day-work as occasion comes, and mixed together with- 
out propriety or prudence. Thus, after the dissolution of the 
old guilds the interests'of employer and employed became di- 
vided and opposed; and the opposition was made more fierce 
by lessened benevolence on one side and by greater weakness 
on the other. 
““FREEDOM OF CONTRACT” ESTABLISHED. 


But the struggle between capital and labor was not the 
only result of the dissolution of the guilds that told against 
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the working-man. He had henceforth to defend himself unaided 
against the employer who had been his friend, but who now 
became his taskmaster. And that was not all, nor the worst. 
The so-called emancipation of labor dissolved their guilds, and 
they were free. But so was the employer. He could give 
work when he pleased, withhold it when he pleased, and let it 
to the lowest bidder. For, the working-men who before were 
associates now became competitors with divided interests, and 
were pitted against one another. The disadvantage to the 
working-man as against the capitalist was doubled; for they 
were pitted against the capitalist while the latter was relieved, 
and they were weakened by being pitted against one another. 
The working-man was made to feel his weakness all the more 
when great syndicates of capitalists came to be formed, whilst 
he was still kept single-handed and weak. What has been 
called the emancipation of labor was, therefore, a two-edged 
sword. It cut both ways, but deeper and keener on the side 
of the working-man than on that of the employer. The latter, 
of course, claimed as much freedom to manage his capital as 
was given to the workman to utilize his strength or skill. He 
felt bound to look exclusively to how he could best make his 
capital fructify, regardless of how the workman fared. 


AN INCORPOREAL AUTHORITY. 


The lot of the working-man becomes peculiarly hard if he 
has to depend for work and wages on a company of speculators. 
The shareholders know nothing about him, and they don’t want 
to know. They have their eye on the income, and they do not 
care to see the sweat and wasted energy that makes it. They 
deal with him through a manager or overseer. He is paid for 
doing his duty, and he does his duty best when he gets most 
work done at the least cost. The employer eventually suffers 
in this also, but the workman suffers most; and the public 
suffer, for they are deprived of a production which should come 
if capital and labor were made to work more in harmony. 
When we think of our great industries, our machinery and our 
millionaires, and feel inclined to grow proud of our progress, it 
would be a wholesome tonic to reflect on the widespread misery 
that prevails, and ask ourselves whence it has come. It is not 
simply by the aggregate of capital that the prosperity of a 
nation should be measured. Without capital a country could 
not, of course, be prosperous; but an equitable distribution of 
the means of subsistence is also necessary. One is not enough 
without the other. For, if national wealth meant the absolute 
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aggregate of capital, we should call a country wealthy in which 
one man is a Croesus and millions starve. A nation means the 
people—rulers and subjects; and national wealth implies a fair 
distribution of the means of living which the country affords ; 
so that whilst the rich secure their profits, the poor, in the 
words of the encyclical, have “a reasonable and frugal com- 
fort.” Yet that is precisely the state of things which does not 
generally exist. Quite otherwise. More than that, it is in the 
great centres of industry that we find the greatest contrasts be- 
tween unwieldy wealth and direst misery. 


‘““ WEALTH ACCUMULATES AND MEN DECAY.” 


We should go back to pagan Rome in the days of its decline 
to find a parallel to the contrast of wealth and poverty, of luxury 
and starvation, which exists in what we call our most prosperous 
countries. Yet we hear on every side self-flattery, unmeasured 
and unceasing, about our progress. Our fathers, as it is our ha- 
bit to view them, were but a mixture of yielding fools and sel- 
fish obscurantists, on whom we look back with pity and wonder 
how they managed to live at all. Now, progress and poverty 
ought to be in inverse ratio; so that in our present advanced 
state of civilization there ought to be hardly any poverty at 
all—at any rate, hardly any wretchedness at all. Yet, the fact 
is quite the other way—an abnormal state of things which calls 
for an explanation from those who are in the habit of glorify- 
ing the present to the obloquy of the past, and for which those 
who have to bear the reality are year by year more vehement- 
ly demanding an explanation and a remedy. There is no such 
thing as national progress. If it is not for all, it is but a phan- 
tom. 

WEAK POINTS IN TRADES-UNIONISM. 


That this state of things has sprung in a great measure 
from the applied theories of doctrinaires, we may take as cer- 
tain. Working-men saw this from the beginning. Hence it 
was by repeated proscriptions that the corporate associations 
were crushed out in France, in spite of the determination of 
the people to retain them; and after they were dissolved, the 
struggle to revive them was renewed from time to time till 
trades-unions were recognized by law in 1884. In England 
trades-unionism has been partially recognized since 1824, but not 
fully till 1871. Although trades-unions have been productive of 
much good, they have in their nature several weak points: 
(a) Where friendly relations exist between masters and men, 
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the introduction of trades-unions may easily bring discord. (6) 
Being mere voluntary associations, their effect is precarious; 
they can apply no legal compulsion to carry out their decisions, 
and there is the risk of resorting to illegal compulsion, whilst 
their usual weapon—the strike—rarely, if ever, does permanent 
good, and in every case does harm all round. It, of course, in- 
jures the employer by bringing his business to a deadlock. It 
injures those who strike by suspending their only means of 
subsistence. Moreover, a member must join in the strike even 
though he personally have no reason to complain; and so, in 
many cases, families have to endure great privation. They in- 
jure the public, as in the case of railway strikes. They oppose 
the public interest also by tempting foreign competition, as in 
the case of factory strikes. In all cases the working-man 
suffers -most, and secures no lasting benefit. (c) Trades-unions 
can be applied with great difficulty to those who need them 
most—namely, unskilled laborers. Hence not a few economists 
of name prefer the old guild system, duly modified, as calculat- 
ed to secure more lasting results by simpler methods; and it 
is worth observing that the resolutions proposed at the inter- 
national conference of working-men held in Paris a few years 
ago substantially embodied the constitutions of the old corpor- 
ate associations which had been proscribed just a century be- 
fore. It is a severe criticism on our advancing wisdom. 


THE PANACEAS. 


To set these things right is the practical problem of the 
day; and various remedies are proposed. Some would take the 
present order of things to pieces, and make an experiment on 
a new social basis. Others would leave things as they are, but 
would modify the existing system. Of the former, some would 
nationalize land; and some would nationalize land and wages. 
The latter propose various gradations of state interference. 
Then, again, there are the individualists—those, namely, who 
would let things run their course, and individuals fight their 
way as best they can. 

With these I have nothing to do now. I merely mention 
them. They are means to an end; and the end is the preser- 
vation of society through the maintenance of the home and 
family life. The family, not the individual, is the social unit. 
To knit a nation together without securing the sanctity of 
family life is like building a house on a quagmire. From this 
springs at once the necessity of regulating the nature and condi- 
tions of work for women and children, and the hours of labor 
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for men. If a mother is away all day long, if a father can 
never come home unless to sleep, how can the idea of family 
life be brought out in the home? It is this the Holy Father 
had in his mind when he wrote: ‘The remuneration must be 
enough to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal 
comfort—sufficient to maintain himself, his wife and children.” 
Beyond this we come to matters in detail which must be dealt 
with according to their diversity. The cast-iron maxims of 
economists, set down like algebraic formule, will never settle 
it. These maxims are true and right within limits, but they are 
neither true, nor right, nor real when they are let run wild. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Capitalist and laborer are not isolated beings. They are mem- 
bers of society, and must act as such. The capitalist owns his 
capital, but his ownership is not absolute. He must not keep 
it like a miser, irrespective of his fellow-man. Notwithstanding 
his ownership, he should use it so that it might indirectly bene- 
fit others also. And what I say of capital is true of labor. We 
are drawn irresistibly back to the meaning of society. More- 
over, what the natural law demands as a duty, self-interest 
urges as a necessity. If employers should conspire to starve 
workmen by low wages, a body discontented and dangerous 
would arise. If workmen should demand exorbitant wages, 
they would eventually bring employment to a stand-still, and as 
a consequence starve themselves. And should their accumulat- 
ed high wages turn them into capitalists, would not the old 
difficulty return, with the terms inverted? It may be asked, 
Why should not employer and employed treat with each other 
as merchant and customer, the former buying the labor or skill 
of the latter? The cases are not quite parallel. One is a con- 
tract not necessary for social existence; the other is. There 
was a time when each household made its own bread, killed its 
own meat, and brewed its own beer; there never was a time 
when the productiveness of the earth was brought forth with- 
out hired workmen. 


THE REMEDY FROM WITHIN. 


But, “what is the good,” says Littré, “of regulating the 
production and distribution of riches, without regulating’ before- 
hand the mind and the heart of those who are to produce and 
use these riches ?” 

There have always been, and there shall ever be, these 
three elements in human life—riches and poverty, human suffer- 
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ing, and human passions. To try to solve the social problem 
without taking these as postulates is like constructing a system 
of philosophy without assumptions, or a geometry without ax- 
ioms. The equality of socialists is a chimera, or rather a trap 
which is set by knaves, and fools are caught in. The natural 
and moral differences in men would create inequality as fast as 
we should try to level it away. Men have different genius, fit- 
ness, health, and strength. Some are clever, level-headed, and 
healthy; some are quite otherwise. Again, some are honest, 
industrious, and thrifty; some are schemers, idle, and wasteful. 
These differences lie in the very nature of man, and necessarily 
beget either social differences or unsocial savagery. But human 
liberty will work its way. It will beget different facts in differ- 
ent men, and from these will spring different rights and advan- 
tages. To level down men, therefore, to an artificial equality 
would be human slavery. There is, indeed, an equality in 
human society: it is that the rights of each, such as they hap- 
pen to be, must be respected as equally sacred. This inequality 
is a wise design of Providence. Society needs different occupa- 
tions and offices, and these are the outcome of private fortune. 


NECESSITY FOR INEQUALITY. 
If all were rich, none would work; if all were poor, none would 
have time to think. Again, human suffering is a law of human 
nature. If man had never sinned, he would still have worked, 
but it would give him pleasure. In his fallen state he must 
work, and it grieves him. In the beginning it was a duty; it 
is now an expiation. We must take into account also the pas- 
sions of men. We are never satisfied. If we have not, we seek 
to have; and when we have, we wish for more. Owing to these 
three elements, some think that rich and poor are born ene- 
mies. But no. They are fitted by nature to work in harmony. 
The one needs the other. The rich needs the poor man’s 
work; the poor needs the rich man’s capital. It is as in the 
human body. Some parts are higher and some are lower; but 
each is necessary for the others, and for the health and beauty 
of all. The head does not oppress the body which carries it. 
It guides the body; and the body helps the head with nourish- 
ment, which pays it back again with knowledge as to how to 
provide it. So capital and labor need each other. There are 
two factors of wealth—the forces of nature, and the skill of 
man. The rich control the one, the poor control the other; 
and they both join for a common purpose. Therefore nature 
unites them in harmony—a concordia discors. It is only selfish- 
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ness and immoral principles would seek to divorce or divide 
them. 
IN CHRISTIANITY THE ONLY CURE. 

Yet, while human passion will have play, there will be a 
tendency to discord and strife, and it is not in human power 
left to itself to check it. Hence we find a social question at 
intervals through all human history. The strife between rich 
and poor existed under paganism, but paganism could not com- 
pose it. Paganism was itself the apotheosis of human passions, 
and it could not therefore settle a quarrel arising from them. 
But it found a means of securing peace: it eliminated one of 
the contending parties by making him a slave. The slave and 
the beast were before the law on equal grounds part of the 
goods or chattels of their owner. The strong hand created that 
condition of things; custom made it appear natural, and pre- 
scription made it sacred. It was really the only means within 
the reach of paganism to maintain peace. But there is no more 
convincing proof of the need of the supernatural acting in the 
world of nature. The source of social regeneration did not lie 
within human power; it should come from above. Christianity 
taught men to look at the present life as but one phase, and 
the beginning of human existence, which shall go on for ever 
beyond the grave. It made known the secrets of the invisible 
world and put a new meaning into the world which we see. It 
taught men to be conscious of their dignity in its true mea- 
sure. It made them to know and to feel that they came from 
a common origin and were converging towards a common des- 
tiny. Thus it lowered the pride of the rich and the mighty, 
and raised the hope of the needy and the weak. It bound all 
in a bond of brotherhood with Christ—the First-born among 
many brothers.” Men then came under the influence of two 
supernatural and living motives—charity and truth. The seeds 
of Christian liberty were sown. It was soon made clear that 
society did not need the slave as a condition of its security. 
Men had learned a better way. The spirit of tyranny was cast 
out from the master, and the feeling of inferiority was lifted — 
from the heart of the slave. There are those who disown the 
origin of all this, and yet in many things teach high and wise 
maxims. But these maxims are not their own. They are but 
the relics of Catholic truth run wild, which the innate goodness 
of the human heart keeps alive for awhile—like the wild oats 
in a garden where seeds are no longer sown. 
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COMING OF HIRAM JONES'S DAY. 
By WALTER LECKY. 


* HERE were but two holidays in Squidville; one 
was election day, when all the choppers were sup- 
posed to show their colors and vote for Pink or 
Punk, as their ‘“ convictions were in it,” to use 

S one of their characteristic phrases. The ather 
was the Fourth of July, when the surrounding towns as far as 
Snipeville came in a body to celebrate that glorious day in front 
of Jim Weeks’s hotel. 

Election-day was mostly passed in arguing the respective 
differences of the two great political parties; or listening to 
the slippery wisdom of Weeks, who, belonging to neither party, 
was considered of both. Women were not allowed “to twang 
their muzzle,” another Squidville saying, on such occasions. 
“A woman has no more right in politics than a crow in a corn- 
field,” said Buttons to Charlie Parker, who had spent a winter 
in Oberlin College, and came back full of women’s rights and 
tariff. Buttons was highly applauded for his forcible utterance ; 
even Weeks, whose verdict was final, was heard to say that “a 
sprinkling of college made a man a fool,” as any living body 
could see by the ranting of that Parker lad. Buttons was not 
much of a hand at ciphering out the papers, but “wherever he 
got his pickin’s, he walked straight away from that Parker on 
the woman business."”" Poor Parker died soon after of lung 
trouble, and not a few of our folks said that it was Weeks’s 
way of putting it that made him go off so soon. 

The Fourth of July was a different kind of holiday. Jim 
Weeks donated his grove, and the picnic, under the auspices of 
the St. Jean-Baptiste Society, was an amiable affair for charity’s 
sake. Every kind of conveyance was taken from its hiding-place 
and made tidy to do service on that day. Mothers for months 
had saved their pennies on butter and eggs to buy white waists 
and red skirts for their daughters. White straw hats with black 
bands, showy scarfs—mostly of a bright red color—and cheap, 
flashy jewelry, as breast-pins, rings, and watch-chains, had ma- 
terially reduced the hard-earned winter’s pay of the young men. 
What of that? It was Squidville’s way ; and here I remark, with 
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Cagy, that to set yourself up against the ways of your neighbors 
“shows that your roof needs shingling.” Everybody was sup- 
posed to be happy on the Fourth. The old men for that day 
were young, and indulged in such harmless sports as running up 
greased poles, catching buttered pigs, or, tied in bags, running 
races. Women were free to gossip, cajole, coax. Man was the 
victim of her wiles that day, and the money gained by her arts, 
when the day’s enjoyment was over, was lovingly given to Pére 
Monnier, whose kindly smile was a great reward. It was the 
proud boast of Weeks that there was but one religion in Squid- 
ville that day, and that was love for Pére Monnier, whose 
strong man-loving nature had conquered creeds and races. 
The Fourth was a rare day given up to music, drollery, horse- 
racing, and horse-trading. It came rather strange to the folks 
of Squidville to have another holiday added to their scanty list. 
Those who have stopped over a night at the Hunter’s Paradise 
have had their ears, I reckon, filled with how came Hiram 
Jones’s day. 

William Buttons tells the story well, but I prefer Cagy’s way 
of handling it. It was while on a professional visit to Mrs. 
Andrieux, last winter, that I stopped with my old friend Weeks, 
and heard Cagy tell the story after this fashion. 

Rev. Harrison Gliggins, our pastor of well-nigh five-and- 
forty years standing, rich in the promises of his Maker, had 
passed the portals of the beyond, joined the many on the great 
camping-ground. Brother Gliggins was a member of the Ap- 
pomattox Lodge of the G. A. R., and one of the charter mem- 
bers of Brimstone Lodge of I. O. O. F. The Porcupine Pioneer 
spoke of him as “a man of metallic physique, a sweet poet 
whose ‘ Bid Me Bloom Again’ will last as long as the Adiron- 
dacks.” To fill the place of such a man was no easy job. The 
congregation, that he had built up and held by the spell of his 
voice, after his death had become disorganized. There were many 
causes at work to destroy the forty-five years’ work of our dead 
brother. One of the strongest was Jim Weeks, urged by his 
daughter Mary, to introduce a bit of music into the church. 
Weeks’s idea was to get a melodeon and let Mary play—be, as 
folks said, ‘a kind of an organer.” A good many that had sat 
at the feet of Brother Gliggins for thirty years would not hear 
of any new patented thing like one of these melodeons squeal- 
ing in church. “It would,” said Sal Purdy, who had led the 
choir during the life of Brother Gliggins, “make a pandimion 
in the church”; and everybody knew what Gliggins used to say: 
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“Show me the pandimion and I'll show you Satan.” Weeks’s 
only daughter, Mary, a girl of eighteen, had spent a few 
months in New York City, and while there, under the distin- 
guished teaching of Mademoiselle Grondier, had learned to play 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “ Mansions in the Sky.” The proud 
father had purchased an organ for his daughter in Malone, and 
set it in the most conspicuous corner of his cozy parlor. The 
highest tribute he could pay a friend was an invitation to this 
parlor, where Mary, mindful of her accomplishments, threw back 
her long yellow curls, casting a glance at the open music- 
sheets, while she sang in her soft mountain voice her treasured 
and envied repertory. It was the ambition of Weeks’s life to 
have those “same bits of melody swinging through the church, 
and Mary just showing them from the loft that people don’t go 
to New York for nothing.” Mary had lost her mother in in- 
fancy; her father remained unmarried for the sake of the child, 
who was, as he delighted to tell, “the dead spit of her mother.” 
A kind lady, who was accustomed to board at her father’s ho- 
tel every summer, took a deep interest in the pretty, motherless 
child. After many entreaties she persuaded Weeks to let Mary 
pass a few months every winter in New York City. 

A few weeks of her second winter’s visit had passed sight- 
seeing, and adding a new hymn to her slender repertory, when 
she received a letter from her father stating that “many of the 
folks were a-coming over to the hymns in church, since it had 
been explained to them that all the churches were a-running in 
the music line. Even Sal Purdy, since her last visit’ to Mr. 
Perkins of Snipeville, who boldly told her, without putting a 
finger in his mouth, that music was much made of in the Scrip- 
tures, was a-coming in; so you may hold yourself in readiness,” 
wrote the proud father, “as soon as you come home, to be our 
organer.” 

A postscript added “that as yet they were without a minis- 
ter, but from the many applications they hoped soon to have a 
man full of the Lord in their midst.’ Mary kissed the letter, 
crumpled it in her skirt-pocket, and dreamt that night of her far- 
off mountain hotel. The attractions of the great city, so strange 
on her first acquaintance, were becoming fascinating—she for- 
got Squidville withthe coming of morning. Vacation time sped 
quickly. To this girl from the heart of the Adirondacks that 
vacation had been a fairy dream. When the time to return 
came, a strange, wild rebellion against her dismal country life 
was born in her soul. 
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“How happy you are, Miss Grondier,” she said, not dar- 
ing to look her teacher in the face, “to be able to live in 
this great city. I am miserable. I hate that horrid Squid- 
ville. It will be so dull. Just think that in ten minutes more 
my train will leave here; and who knows if I shall ever come 
back?” 

‘““What a beautiful station this Grand Central is,” said the 
astute teacher, leading her pupil to other thoughts. 

“Yes, it is beautiful”; and Mary Weeks’s eyes were filled 
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with tears. ‘‘That’s the reason I hate to leave it. Everything 
is beautiful in this city. To-morrow morning at eight I will 
get off this train’—Mary burst into wild laughter—‘“ and good- 
ness, Miss Grondier, our depot is about the size of that coal- 
box. Here, look what houses are around and what lights. Our 
depot is in the woods—nothing but woods, woods—and the 
only light at this time of night is Billy Buttons’s lantern, and 
then the half of the time it is out.” 

“You will soon forget this city, child,” said Miss Grondier, 
kissing her crying pupil. 

“ All aboard,” said the colored porter, and the train moved 
out of the great city, bearing away a girlish heart. 
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Miss Grondier waved a handkerchief, shed a tear with some 
effort, and, hurrying through the depot to the street, entered a 
street-car homeward bound. 

The train sped quickly on, past city and sleeping hamlet, 
entering the great forest, sounding the death-knell across lovely 
lakes to the wild deer that browsed among their reeds. Mary’s 
sleep was calm and unbroken. 

“Next station Ringville!’’ shouted the colored gentleman. 
Mary jumped from her cot, and in her eagerness to see the 
little coal-box station once more forgot the great city. The 
train stopped. Mary grasped her little travelling-bag and was 
soon on the platform in the embrace of her father. 

‘‘ Mary, Mary!”’ shouted the frantic father, “you must never 
leave me again. I’m getting old. Everything is a kind of 
queer around the house since you left. My hotel has been a 
barrack for the last two months.” 

“ That’s the truest word in your life,’ 
ing Mary’s hand. 

“T got a kind of new coat, Mary, to give you a welcome,” 
said Cagy, cramping the wagon that was to bear away the first 
girl in Squidville. 

“Come, Mary, jump in the wagon; I long to see you at the 
Hunter’s Paradise. I left La Flamme’s dogs to watch the 
premises ; so I worry,” said Weeks, helping his daughter to seat 
herself in the wagon. 

“No fear,” said Cagy, taking the reins. 

“It’s a go!” shouted Weeks, clapping his daughter’s back, 
and away went the wagon. 

Billy Buttons sauntered slowly after. His thoughts were 
busied on the fitness of Mrs. Poulet to be his wife, and the 
means of accomplishing such an arduous undertaking. He was 
in a jovial mood. His pipe was sending out a steady smoke, a 
sure sign of the inward peace of an Adirondack guide. “I'll 
just step in and see her,” he was saying to himself, when a 
voice from behind shouted: 

“I say, sir, is this the nearest road to Weeks’s—James Weeks, 
sir? I mean Weeks of the Hunter’s Paradise, sir.” 

The stranger was a short, stout, good-looking man, bear- 
ing on the forties. One hand clutched a worn-out satchel 
stuffed with papers; the other held his eye-glass, and was in 
constant use in the vain attempt of adjusting it to either 
eye. 

“Keep right ahead—follow the wagon-track, sir, and you 
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cannot miss it,”’ said Buttons. “It’s the only frame house, sir, 
in these parts.” 

The stranger quickened his gait, and was soon by the side 
of Buttons, who eyed him suspiciously. “It’s a fine healthy 
morning, sir,” said the stranger. 

“Healthy, sir—that’s the word. It would almost put life 
in a dead man.” . 

“ Are you of these parts?” 

“Yes, sir, of these very parts. I am known to everybody as 
William Buttons, the guide. What may be your name, sir ?—if 
I am not a little out of my way in asking such a question.” 

“My name, sir,” said the stranger, tugging on his satchel, 
“is better known in the great metropolis than in these parts. 
I am, sir, an evangelist, and my name, sir, is the Rev. Hiram 
Marcellus Jones. People call me the Sweeping Cyclone.” 

The smoke ceased in Buttons’s pipe. He was not astonished 
—an Adirondack guide rarely is. Relieving the Cyclone of his 
scanty baggage, he asked him if, “ for the sake of the nearness, 
would he not just cross a few fields?” The Cyclone willingly 
assented, and Buttons, with his mind on Poulet, save a few odd 
thoughts on his companion, led the way to the Hunter’s Para- 
dise. 

Sunday was a lovely day. The trees were putting on their 
spring bonnets, and the long-lost warblers flitted in song from 
tree to tree, happy in their old surroundings. Here and there a 
few flowers cautiously peeped, reconnoitring for their hidden fel- 
lows. Although it was early in the morning, smoke crept from 
many a household that at this time on ordinary Sundays were 
accustomed to slumber. Something was agog—and that some- 
thing was, as a paper posted in Weeks’s hotel said, “the com- 
ing of Hiram Jones, the fertilizer of the vineyard of the Lord. 
Moody’s only Christian rival.” Hiram M. Jones, D.D., was to 
fill the pulpit. Weeks’s organ had been carted to the church. 
Mary Weeks, “with new tunes,” was to preside at the organ, 
“rendering melodies to the Lord.” All these things and many 
more said the paper, “in,” as Cagy remarked, the “ finest words 
that ever dirtied a sheet.” Weeks to his dying day claimed 
that Mary had not only “pasted up that notice, but had com- 
posed it out of her own skull.” It may have been so, but 
country jealousy would have it otherwise. The little bell of 
Pére Monnier’s church sang sweetly over the hills: “It’s just 
ten o'clock. Come all to Mass.” In answer to the bell’s song 
came the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the merry voices of old 
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and young in the Canadian ators. They had to be in time, for 
Pére Monnier was strict as to his hours of service. Following 
on the heels of Pére Monnier’s flock came a motley throng in 
all kinds of wagons; the Squidville stage in the lead containing 
Weeks, his daughter Mary, Sal Purdy, and the Rev. Hiram 
Marcellus Jones. That the Cyclone in the space of a few days 
had converted so persistent a hater of the melodeon to a 
staunch supporter was, as she herself put it, “of powers other 
than earthly.” The strange procession halted at the meeting- 
house—a small brick building—and entered. The exterior was 
severely simple, while the interior was of the homeliest descrip- 
tion. The pews were roughly hewn—paint was too cheery for a 
building that was only used once a week, and then as a soul 
chastiser. There was an attempt at a pulpit—the chef-d'euvre 
of a village genius. The attempt was fantastically crowned by 
a huge red cushion, the gift of Gliggins’s second wife. Behind 
the pulpit was a sofa of faded hues, whereon the minister sat 
during the singing of the hymns. The service was over. In 
front of the door little knots of men and women gathered dis- 
cussing the preacher and the music—things now inseparable. 
The centre of one of these groups was Weeks, bowing and smil- 
ing. 

As Sal Purdy came within range of his voice he shouted, 
“Sal, what do you think of Jones?” 

“Think, Jim Weeks? I ain’t able to think—I am about 
‘curmuddled.’ He’s an angel, that man. And bless my soul, 
Jim Weeks, I wouldn’t live without music. This day is surely 
a taste of what he called beyond ‘the impirnin blue,’ was Sal’s 
response. 

“He’s a jim-dandy; make no mistake about it, Sal,” said 
Berry. 

“He talks like a book. Didn’t you see how he rolled 
his eyes, pounded the pulpit, knocked that darned cushion 
down ?—and the whole business as unconcernedly as I would 
chop a log,” said the usually sedate Ike Perkins. 

“Well, Jim Weeks, I give in my gun,” said Bill Whistler, 
one of the leaders of the no-music crusade. ‘That sermon was 
a corker! It was so powerful that old Middy Slack cried; and 
for him to cry it takes a No. 1 preacher.” 

Weeks was elated. To these curious remarks he had but 
une reply. “Boys, Jones ’s the stuff. That sermon was onions 
to the eyes all round. Let us, on the strength of it, give him 
an unanimous call. All in favor shout ay; contrary, no.” 
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There was not a dissenting voice. And it came to pass that 
the Rev. Hiram Marcellus Jones became pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Squidville. Being a bachelor, he pre- 
ferred a room in Weeks’s hotel to any log-cabin in Pleasant 
View. 

Under his loving and devoted care the disorganized congre- 
gation became organized. Stray sheep entered the fold, and 
his power as a preacher became, as he loved to put it, “ mani- 
fest for God’s glory.” He had many calls from the neighbor- 
ing charges, and being of a travelling disposition, he generally 


accepted them. 
It was noticed on these occasions that Mary Weeks was his 














OUR OLD BOARD SHANTY AT CHARLEY’S POND. 


constant companion. “Her voice,” said the Cyclone to a brother 
divine, “is a worthy instrument used by the Lord to prepare 
the way for my preaching.” 

The first year of his pastorship ended in glory. The com- 
ing year it was announced that Brother Jones, in order to 
carry out more satisfactorily his work in the ministry, would 
wed one of the “parish folks.” This announcement, strange to 
say, caused little commotion in the usually talkative town. 
When it was later authoritatively stated that the maiden’s name 
was Mary Weeks, people shook their heads in a knowing way,’ 
saying to each other, “I told you it was bound to be.” That 
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marriage was the greatest event in the checkered career of 
Squidville. There came nine brother divines to wish Brother 
Jones “days of thankfulness in the Lord”; while delegations 
from all the surrounding settlements entered Squidville as a 
mark of appreciation of the ‘‘ mighty revival that had come to 
pass, so to say, by his hands.” So great was the throng of 
well-wishers that came to the marriage feast that the Hunter’s 
Paradise for the first time in its history lacked accommoda- 
tion. 

“ By crackey!” said Buttons, as he sat on the empty soap- 
box viewing the long line of strange faces that passed through 
the corridor that led to the hotel dining-room, “these long, 
thin-pointed, whiskered, shouting click will eat our friend 
James out of house and home.” 

“JT am not thinking, William, of other people’s crooked 
stomachs, this very minute; but of poor Mary. You know, 
William, that chickens of different ages don’t go very good in 
the same coop,” said Cagy, seating himself near his inseparable 
friend. 

“There’s a chunk of truth, Cagy, in that very saying; be- 
sides, an old plaster is a poor remedy for a young sore. But 
it’s none of our business ; so let us go home.” 

Cagy arose, and the two old guides, sorrowing, went down 
the road. The guests in the dining-room sat wondering at the 
heaped-up plates of half a dozen good things recklessly jostling 
each other. Brother Jones gave the word of command, and a 
hundred knives and forks made a quick attack on the plates. 
When about half-done—that is the way we calculate in these 
parts—Bill Whistler moved that they should name the day 
“Hiram Jones’s, and keep it till Gabriel sounds the last roll- 
call.” Bill was a Grand Army man, and his sentiments were 
felt to be in the right tune. It was passed ; and after the plates 
were cleared, and Brother Perkins had spoken a few words of 
cheer, the happy couple left for Snipeville. 

If Brother Jones was energetic in the days of his bachelor- 
hood, he was doubly so after marriage. That year he founded 
in Squidville an Endeavor Society, a savings-bank for the chop- 
pers, and, in partnership with his father-in-law, started a shingle- 
mill—just, as he said, “to keep the boys in work.” These do- 
ings for the good of Squidville made people bless the coming 
of Hiram Jones. Two men stood aloof from this chorus of 
praise—the two old guides who had loved and known Mary 
Weeks from her birth. It was their outspoken opinion that 
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she was unhappy; and they pointed to the fact that she “ was 
sickly and pale, and not caring a bit for music.” Squidville 
folk laughed at the clattering of two old fools. Two years 
had passed—years of prosperity for Hiram Jones. His parish 
had grown, his Endeavor Society had become a success. Spiri- 
tually he was well equipped. Materially, his bank had all 
the choppers’ money; his shingle-mill was on “the ups,” as 
Weeks said. Weeks showed his appreciation of this by putting 
all his cash into the business. Squidville on its part had been 
faithful to its promise. It was Hiram Jones’s day, and from every 
house they were coming in their holiday attire to do honor 
to their benefactor. The place of meeting was in front of Jim 
Weeks’s hotel. 

The first-comers were a little astonished to find the hotel 
securely locked. No amount of rapping could rouse the inmates. 
As the day passed the crowd grew large and uneasy. Where 
is Brother Jones? was the only question that seemed to take 
life on the lips of that motley throng. There was no one to 
answer. 

It was growing late, and many had come from afar and 
were anxious to return to their homes before the coming of 
the dark spring night. They gathered in groups, and warmly 
discussed whether it was best to go home, or to break the door 
and “see what it all means.” 

In the midst of these discussions a huge mastiff dog was 
seen bounding and barking up the road. A hundred voices as 
one shouted ‘‘ Here comes Pére Monnier—see his dog!” It was 
true: following close to the hound was the well-known form of 
Pére Monnier coming their way. 

“Let us follow his advice,” said Whistler. “I'll warrant it’s 
a good one.” 

The pastor of the French-Canadian church listened attentive- 
ly to their stories. ‘Go,” said he, addressing himself to the 
crowd, “and wait in the grove. I will knock at the door—Jim 
Weeks had always an open door for me. It was with him I 
lived when I first came amongst you.” The crowd hurried 
to the grove, while Pére Monnier struck the door with his 
cane. It was quickly opened to let him enter and as quickly 
shut. 

Before him stood Weeks, pale and frightened, the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks, his limbs quavering, and his voice hollow 
and broken. “O Pére Monnier—Pére Monnier—my old friend. 
I wish I were dead beside my girl—my dead Mary! Jones, the 
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scoundrel, killed her by inches!’ He left a week ago and took 
every dollar that ‘I had. O Pére Monnier, Pére Monnier!” 

“She has left a little girl,” said the doctor from the head 
of the stairs. ‘Mr. Weeks has given it to Mrs. La Flamme—her 
they call Skinny Benoit—to try and raise. Come, Skinny, and 
see the pére.” 

“We will have it baptized to-morrow, pére, if you see fit,” 
said Skinny; “and I’ll be true to the mother’s wish, and call its 
first name Jenny; but as for its second name, what can it be, 
pére? Weeks won’t have it Jones.” 

“Call it Sauvé,” said Pére Monnier, entering the dead wo- 
man’s room. 

“Ay, pere, Jenny Sauvé c'est beau nom for a youngster,” 
said Skinny. 

“T’ll explain all to the people,” said the doctor, taking his 
hat. 

Within lay the corpse of Mrs. Jones, Pere Monnier and Jim 
Weeks bending over it; near to them Skinny Benoit, pressing 
to her bosom the new-born babe; without was a cursing, howl- 
ing mob. Thus came Hiram Jones's day, to remain, as Bill Whis- 
tler said, “till Gabriel sounds the last roll-call.”’ 








THERE IS NOT A PUPIL WHO DOES NOT VENERATE IT. 
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A WESTERN EDUCATIONAL CENTRE. 


By ELIzA ALLEN STARR. 


care the bough to which she will attach her nest, 
not only in regard to its availability, its safety 
from intrusion, but the beauty of its sylvan sur- 
roundings, well may a similar care be exercised 
in the choice of a site for a conventual home, where the cher- 
ished daughters of a religious order or congregation will be 
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initiated into the full spirit of their rule; and if, to the other 
duties of these religious, is added the educational one of gath- 
ering around them innocent children, enthusiastic girls just 
budding into womanhood, a still further motive is given for 
choosing a site which will be, in itself, an incentive to that love 
of the beautiful in nature which leads the mind to the Source 
of all beauty, and which, by the composure of its surroundings, 
its distance from the world and its contaminations, will so pre- 
serve the freshness of an innocent mind as to make knowledge 
loved for its own sake to the end of life. 

For the fulfilment of this ideal of a convent school and its 
surroundings we have only to visit Saint Mary’s, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. How well we remember our first visit to this charm- 
ing spot! The long drive by moonlight from the public high- 
way through an avenue of shade-trees, then turning into the 
winding road close on the edge of the thickly-wooded river- 
bank, with glimpses of the rapid stream far below and the fair 
country beyond, between the trees, to alight, in the shadow of 
blossoming locusts, lofty elms, and the flowering trumpet-vines, 
at the turf steps of the cottage, under the shelter of Saint 
Mary’s Academy, thirty-three years ago! From that hour to 
this we have said, after visits to many lands, that never could 
a convent take the palm from Saint Mary’s for its natural 
beauty, combined with all those attractions which come from the 
associations of girlhood; with such a chapel, too, as Loreto, 
and an education based upon the profoundest knowledge of the 
human mind and heart. For, although the aspect of Saint 
Mary’s is now becoming more and more imposing by reason of 
the number and dignity of its buildings, every charm of these 
delightful precincts, every winding walk and point of outlook 
over the varied landscape, has been preserved, while the germ 
of all that makes the Saint Mary’s of to-day was there when 
we made our first visit. And this germ? First of all an enthu- 
siasm which accepted every improvement in the methods of 
education, with that love of perfection in their execution which 
influences the truly sincere educator as it does the faithful re- 
ligious, and every sister intent upon the fulfilment of this ideal 
of excellence. It was impossible to escape the influence of 
this ideal, thrilling, pulsing through so many hearts, thirty- 
three years ago; and so it is to-day. 

The far-seeing wisdom and energy with which the founder 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross in America, the Very 
Rev. Edward Sorin, brought together the colonies planted at 
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Bertrand, Michigan, and Mishawaka, Indiana, to the present 
site of Saint Mary’s Academy in 1855, with their buildings to 
be used as a novitiate and academy, belongs to the story of the 
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order, as an event which led to a development of resources 
quite undreamed of by the world around them. Mother Angela, 
née Gillespie, was at that time directress of the academy at 
Bertrand, and the transplanting of its foundations to its 
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present site, only one mile west of the already established Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, engaged every faculty of her mind and 
heart, which seemed, indeed, to have taken wings to themselves 
through the ardor of her anticipations; nor was she ever dis- 
appointed by the lagging steps of her community, inspired by 
the same generous enthusiasm. In 1857 Mother Angela was 
elected mother provincial, and the same year Father Moreau, 
the founder of the Order of the Holy Cross itself, visited 
America, especially Notre Dame and Saint Mary’s; and we can 
say that this venerable founder entered fully into the ardent 
intentions of Mother Angela, even so far as to give, with his 
own hand, a programme of studies for this and the future acade- 
mies of his order. Thus early the seal of consecration to the 
education of the young was set upon the noblest energies of 
his religious, and never has an advance been made in the work 
of a thoroughly Christian education which has not found Saint 
Mary’s keeping step on the upward way; for the so-much-talked- 
of “higher education” of to-day was always in the mind and 
marked out on the chart of the future by Mother Angela. 
Never was there a more profound forecasting for the highest, 
most enduring interests of an educational institution, which 
would give the culture of Europe to a girl in America, than 
the academic course laid out by Mother Angela, and which con- 
tinued in force, under all the external changes of administra- 
tion; so that when, in 1882, Mother M. Augusta was elected 
mother superior, it was with all the glee of her first directress- 
ship that Mother Angela wrote to us: “History repeats itself: 
I am again directress of studies at Saint Mary’s.”” The death of 
Mother Angela, March 4, 1887, made almost sacred this new 
consecration of the order to the educational interests of the 
Catholic women of America; and the work is being steadfastly 
carried out and improved upon year by year. 

Without entering into the details of this course, which can 
be thoroughly understood by consulting a catalogue of the in- 
stitution, we will say, that with Mother Angela education was 
not confined to a knowledge of books or the acquirement of 
any accomplishments, however numerous. Character was to be 
studied in this course of education, circumstances, probabilities, 
and especially was it deemed necessary to make noble women 
for the home, for the social circle; self-denying women, ready 
for every work of charity or of mercy, or for the public weal. 
Domestic virtues were inculcated, domestic accomplishments ; 
and we particularly remember how fair a medal was always 
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in store for the one who excelled in plain needle-work. No 
girl educated at Saint Mary’s need depend upon a sewing- 
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machine, and the right understanding of making household or 
family garments, as well as mending them, was carefully im- 
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parted by those qualified to do so. The same with cooking ; 
and the kitchen of Saint Mary’s, from its first narrow limits to 
its present spacious area and perfect appointments, has educated 
many a good housekeeper to preside over her own home intel- 
ligently. 

One of the traits of Saint Mary’s, from the very earliest 
time, was the care taken to advance the teachers themselves. 
Professors of philosophy, natural sciences, moral and dogmatic 
theology, professors too of literature in all its departments, 
filled the time of the sisters from the mission schools and 
academy during the vacation, yielding only to the annual re- 
treat and resumed at its close. The great advantage of this 
was at once manifest, for a corps of teachers came directly 
into the field equipped at all points, and a solidity of acquire- 
ments had been attained which made itself felt by every pupil. 

From the first music was regarded as a sine gud non, not 
in the sense of an accomplishment or social recreation, but as 
a'study of profound harmonies, to be mastered not merely by 
the fingers, but by the intelligent comprehension of its senti- 
ment and intention; and this department of instrumental music 
is still presided over by the same erudite musical genius who 
was attracted to the order in its earliest days; so that the 
music at Saint Mary’s may be regarded as giving a standard 
for musical taste which no one will desire to outlive. Vocaliza- 
tion is asserting its claims more and more, and, favored by the 
spirit which animates all the music at Saint Mary’s, is spread- 
ing over the land the love of vocal harmonies quite one side of 
the opera; fresh and inspiring, suited to the home, the social 
gathering, and parish devotions. 

As to Saint Mary’s Art School, we believe it is quite un- 
surpassed in the thoroughness of its training or the study of 
nature. There have been, still are, artists among the sisters 
who are giving forth, far and wide, among all their missions, 
the best principles of art in parochial as well as academic 
schools, while at Saint Mary’s are monuments to those who 
have adorned wall and sanctuary and sacristy with works which 
will inspire devotion through the coming generations and mer- 
iting for it the name of “a centre of Christian Art.” Its collec- 
tion of Arundel pictures, of engravings from choice masters, and 
of art books, vie with the treasures of art museums. The influ- 
ence of all this in forming a correct and exalted taste in art is 
not to be measured or weighed. It is an unconscious artistic 
education which Saint Mary’s Academy is bestowing upon all 
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who are educated within her walls, and when the grand plan, 
which is now being agitated, of the decoration of school-rooms 
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is fairly at work, we shall find that Saint Mary’s had mastered 
the idea before their plans were even started. 

We cannot resist the temptation to conduct our readers to 
the spacious library of Saint Mary’s, with its book-cases well filled 
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with standard works on history, general literature, and very 
choice and rare books upon the natural sciences—sciences 
which, we are happy to say, are not only mentioned in due 
order in the catalogue, but studied with enthusiasm. For several 
of these sciences no better hunting-grounds could be found 
than at and near Saint Mary’s; while to the geological depart- 
ment wonderfully beautiful donations have been made by the 
houses of the order among and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The philosophical and chemical apparatus is receiving constant 
additions ; and there is a freshness and vigor among the classes 
which tells its own story. 

But while dwelling upon so broad and enlightened an edu- 
cational procedure, we cannot forget the influence which has 
always given to Saint Mary’s, and to all who have wrought or 
taught or studied there, a wonderful impulse towards the high- 
est excellence; and this is, and has been from the first, the in- 
fluence of the Very Rev. Father Sorin himself. It was not 
enough. for the founder of Notre Dame that his university was 
“ flourishing like a green bay-tree,” calling to the youth of our 
great North-west to find knowledge under its shadow. Saint 
Mary’s was never overlooked—never forgotten. Its perfection 
lay close to his heart, and his presence always acted as a 
stimulus, and also as a reward, for untiring effort on the part 
of teachers and pupils. Who among them will ever forget the 
“giving of the points’ on Sunday evenings, at which Father 
General never failed to preside unless actually absent from 
Notre Dame, while all distinguished visitors who happened to 
be at the university accompanied him? And what little girl or 
young lady was ever indifferent to a word of praise from Father 
General for her record, her elocution for the evening, or her 
bow? During the years we have actually spent at Saint Mary’s 
this was one of the things laid up in our memory as an evi- 
dence of an interest as sincere and faithful as could be given 
by a mortal man with so many interests supposed to be 
supreme. Then, what procession was ever complete without 
Father General?—and the processions at Saint Mary’s—Roga- 
tion, Corpus Christi, the Feast of our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
—so unique in their beauty, so unrivalled in their picturesque 
surroundings! For whatever might be their grandeur at Notre 
Dame, there was a tranquillity peculiar to Saint Mary’s, as the 
procession on Rogation Days passed under the blossoming 
boughs of the orchard on its way to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Peace in the freshness of the spring morning; or for Corpus 
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Christi, or Our Lady of the Sacred Heart just at the close of 
day, when the candles in the hands of sisters and pupils made 
a line of blessed light along the winding bank of the river 
St. Joseph, pausing at Our Lady of Mount Carmel; her arbor 
overhanging the edge of the wooded bank, and the “coo” of 
the mourning doves nested among the firs coming in like 
touches of pathos to the songs of praise; then, to turn into 
the garden walks to Trinity Arbor, overrun with the blossom- 
ing trumpet-vines, their flowers darting out like tongues of 
flame! No pupil at Saint Mary’s can ever forget these proces- 
sions ; and no sister will ever forget how faithfully the beautiful 
ceremonial was always observed and forwarded by the beloved 
founder of Notre Dame and St. Mary’s. In this way an ezsthe- 
tic education, in its most exalted sense, has been given to every 
one so happy as to linger among these delightful groves and 
shaded ways. 

To give an idea of the rapid strides made by the community 
at Saint Mary’s we must speak of the buildings which enrich 
this domain. The first, most significantly, gives the key to its 
prosperity ; for it was the exquisite chapel of Loreto, built in 
1858—a veritable fac-simile of the Holy House in Italy. The 
exact measurements were obtained through the exertions of 
Rev. N. H. Gillespie, the only brother of Mother Angela. In 
1859 our late Holy Father, Pius IX., granted to the chapel of 
Loreto at Saint Mary’s all the indulgences enriching its holy 
prototype. The chapel stands on the edge of the bank, against 
which once washed, no doubt, the waves of the rapid river. 
A fertile meadow now lies between them ; but the picturesque 
bank, with its firs and tulip and linden trees, and flowering 
shrubs like the white cornea, still makes a boundary which the 
path observes. Of the love and devotion hourly manifested to 
this little chapel it would be impossible to give an idea. Every 
procession in the early days had there its chief station; and 
there is not a pupil at Saint Mary’s who does not venerate it 
—hold it sacred in her heart. On the door of the tabernacle 
of the altar has been painted, as Fra Angelico might have 
painted it, the story of the Holy House and its transit from 
Asia to Europe. Ex-votos without number tell the story also 
of swift answers to prayers; and its lamps bid fair to outwatch 
the hours by their number, as they do by their beauty. 

The Church of our Lady of Loreto reminds one of the 
“Church of Saint Agnes within-the-walls” at Rome, of which 
Cardinal Wiseman gives his delightful impressions in his 
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Fabiola. The conception of this beautiful church is due, as the 
sisters declare, to Very Rev. Edward Sorin; and one can see 
how the noble edifices of the Old World, with which he was 
so familiar, filtered through his mind. The windows of 
stained glass are truly “storied panes” of marvellous beauty 
of design and coloring, from Le Mans, France; but the mag- 
nificent “ Stations of the Cross” on the walls are from the 
hand of a sister who took her full course of drawing and 
painting in the studio of St. Mary’s Academy; and, without 
leaving Saint Mary’s or the near Notre Dame, actually execut- 
ed all but the two last stations when death claimed her. This 
tells what Saint Mary’s can do for a lofty soul under the habit 
—wearing the cap and veil and girded with the blue cincture 
of a Sister of the Holy Cross, her Seven Dolor beads at her 
side ! 

The dome of the beautiful church, which shelters that chapel 
which brings us so close to the mystery of the Incarnation, can 
be seen at a great distance—above even the groves of Saint 
Mary’s. The marble altars, shrines, pious statues, are proofs of 
the love in which Saint Mary’s is held by her pupils of years 
gone by; of their gratitude, too, for graces and favors which 
no worldly prosperity can insure. 

But Saint Mary’s has her colonies. Forty-four noble mis- 
sions have been established under her fostering care, since 
Saint Mary’s at Bertrand, in 1844, first opened its doors to 
boarders. Three magnificent hospitals recall to mind the loyal 
service of the Sisters of the Holy Cross during the Civil War; 
the record of which, sooner or later, must meet the public eye, 
however carefully it may now be guarded in the archives of the 
community. It would be impossible, even if in place, to name 
all the missions; but among them many stand like beacon-lights 
in the interests of that noblest of human enterprises, upon 
which rest so many benedictions and graces—a broad, funda- 
mental Christian education. Parochial schools without number 
attest the zeal of the order for this fundamental progress ; for 
it must be remembered that some of the grandest leaps made 
in the education of the masses are now being made in our 
parochial schools, so that. the children of the poor may be said 
to be more fortunate than the children of the rich. 

Courage, then, noble sisters! The “ progressive woman” of 
our day has been defined as “the nun”; and this is literally 
true. Sisters have taken, all along the ages, the upward path, 
not only in piety, in works of mercy and of beneficence, but in 
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education. Let this be true to the letter, as these years of 
boastful civilization pass before our eyes like a gorgeous pano- 
rama. Remember, sisters of all the educational orders, whether 
in your cloisters or outside your grills, that you have a sacred 
duty to your generation—to your century. There can be no 
holding back of your grandest energies as religious women in 
this matter of education—education which is ambitious to lay 
hold, not of the material treasures of this world; not of the 
high places in the eye of the society-worshipper; which does 
not aim at the citadels of financial power; which grasps at no 
‘ political sway in the councils of the nation, but which claims 
the minds, the hearts, the immortal souls of each generation as 
it comes forward into the arena of mortality, in order to develop 
its inmost resources, so that mind shall rule over matter, and 
thought, not capital, be the inherited treasure of Christian fami- 
lies—thought exalted by Faith, radiant with Hope, glowing with 
eternal Charity. 
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WAS SHE RIGHT? 
By HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


HOR months 121 had been deserted. But to-day 

4 the soft May wind was blowing through its open 
windows, carrying into the wide rooms strong 
whiffs of mignonette, white phlox, jonquils, and 
daffodils that crowded the window-boxes. 

The curtains swayed to and fro in the fresh cool air, sounds 
of talk and light laughter floated out, carriages and cabs drove 
up, stopped and drove away, all the short afternoon, for Chris- 
tine Bronson was “at home” to her dear five hundred. 

It was a pretty room she was receiving in; its corners were 
cut off, one by a painted screen having behind it a large palm, 
another had a tent-like structure in it which Christine called 
her “cozy corner,” but which was not specially inviting for the 
lounger among its silken cushions; a Steinway baby-grand 
reached out from another corner and above it hung a superb 
Bierstadt. 

“What a beautiful Turkish rug, or is it Persian? One never 
knows just exactly where those lovely Eastern things come 
from,” said Mrs. Lowen, using the privilege of a special friend 
to outstay nearly all the others. 

“Excuse me, dear Mrs. Lowen,” said Knox at her elbow, 
“that rug was made in Connecticut.” 

Knox was “on the World,” a distinction he thought earned 
him the right to go everywhere, to know every one, and to set 
everything right in his little orbit. 

“ Nonsense!” 

“Fact, I assure you. Christine told me so herself. There 
isn’t a foreign product in the room but yourself.” 

“Silly! But, seriously, do you mean to tell me that this 
cup and saucer I am using is not real Belleek?” 

“Made in Trenton. Here, I'll finish my tea, though it is 
my fifth cup, and show you. There!” 

‘But do you really mean to say that everything here is 
American?” 

“T must confess it is.” 

““What’s the sense of it? Why do people go to Europe if 
it is not to pick up just such pretty things?” 
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“Don’t know, except they may have the bad taste to ad- 
mire America. And really,” he continued, airily lifting his cup, 
“this is not a bad showing. That water-color of horse and 
troopers over there is a Remington. Could any one on the 
other side paint such a distinctively Western scene as that? 
That “Young Mother,” by Rosina Emmet Sherwood, is an 
expression of sentiment felt even in America and rendered by 
her as exquisitely as ever it can be. I am sure I would rather 
have those girls of Gibson’s than Du Maurier’s impossible wo- 
men. Every shade of these dark, lovely woods in the floor is 
as rich and lustrous as those found on the southern or eastern 
continent, and—” 

“Oh, enough, enough! Christine,” she said petulantly as her 
young hostess approached them, “are you going in for sensa- 
tionalism ?” 

“Explain, Mrs. Lowen. Oh, well! do you know I feel as 
though I were an impostor, or my country was? Every one 
takes these for foreign things, but I really did not bring any- 
thing.” 

“T don’t see how you ever did it.” 

“Why, don’t you like America, Mrs. Lowen ?” 

“Oh! it’s so crude”—with what she thought was a discrimi- 
nating air—‘“ everything smells of the varnish.” 

“ This don’t,” said Knox mischievously, running his fingers 
along the arm of his chair, which was of California red-wood, as 
deep, rich, and glowing as the heart of a half-smothered fire. 

“Oh! there is no talking to you, Knox, you are so—” 

“So impossible!” 

“Yes. Good-by, dear. Had such a pleasant time. By the 
way, since you are going in for the unique rather than the 
antique, I’ll send Alvin Dermott to you. Birds of a feather, 
you know—and fe's no barn-yard fowl,” with a malicious but 
musical little laugh. 

“‘She means me,” said Knox mournfully, as the door closed 
upon her; “she thinks I’m a goose!”’ 

“Keep your genders right, Knox,” laughed Christine. ‘“ But 
come, tell me—” 

“First let me have a look at you”; and he laid his hands 
lightly on her shoulders, as one man would to another, and 
looked searchingly into her eyes. 

“Well?” 

“Well,” he echoed, “you have and you haven’t. I suppose 
I cannot say what I think?” 

“Certainly not”; and she slipped from under his hands and 
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sat down. “Sit down. Don’t talk of me; you know all about 
me. Tell me of yourself. But first, who is Alvin Dermott? 
All the afternoon I’ve been hearing that man’s name, until I 
really think he zs ‘ beloved by all.’ Who is he?” 

“H’m—m—m” meditated Knox, apostrophizing the big jar 
of daffodils in the fire-place. ‘She says, ‘Tell me of yourself,’ 
and then she leads off on s’m’other fellow!” 

Christine laughed delightedly. 

“You funny old Knox. It seems only yesterday I went 
away. What are five years? Nothing! What did I come back 
for? Nothing. What have I done? Nothing. Now you have 
it,” laughingly, “‘ azhel, nzhel, nihil!” 

He thought there was more in those five years than that, 
but wisely refrained from saying so. 

“Who is Alvin Dermott?” he said; “a sculptor. He has 
Irish blood in him I believe, though he looks Spanish. I read 
the other day the two races were closely allied. He is in the 
city just a year. Was born in California, studied in Paris for a 
while, also in Munich. He is clever, is really very clever; but—” 

“But ?” 

“Oh! he’s too—well, he knows too well his power to please. 
There isn’t a woman he meets but becomes interested in him, 
while he makes a boast of the fact that he is as hard and un- 
impressionable as the material he works in.” 

“TI hope you did not get that from himself,” said Christine 
scornfully. 

“Yes. He does not mince matters. But then, he really is 
fascinating, and as handsome as—as—a Greek god,” he finished 
rather lamely. 

“That settles it! I shall hate the man. I always did think 
that threadbare, worn-out comparison was silly anyway. I 
doubt if those horribly regular-featured old individuals were 
attractive at close range.” 

““Why, Christine, every one likes him.” 

“Just the very reason I shall not.” 

“He is clever, and you adore clever people—or you used 
to.” 

“T’'ll judge of that myself, Knox dear.” 

He met her arch look and smiled. 

Even women liked her. Her face was lit up by handsome 
gray eyes that led critics to overlook irregularities of contour. 
Her healthy fresh color induced her enthusiastic men friends 
to call her beautiful, when she was only good-looking. She was 
quick and impetuous, and often intense. She had a substratum 
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of sound common sense, though often ruled by the glamour of 
whatever subject occupied her at the moment. She dipped 
into poetry, music, and art. She fiercely resented being called 
an artist—her dressmaker was an “ artist’—but abhorred the 
word amateur. She cultivated well-bred Bohemians, but they 
were forced, at least in her presence, to be conventional, some- 
times restrainedly so. In a word, she wanted the freedom of 
Bohemia together with the plush cushions of Vanity Fair. 

At first she determined to avoid meeting Dermott, but fin- 
ally concluded that would be impossible in the circle in which 
they both moved. 

A week later she did meet him at Mrs Lowen’s, where he 
had been dining. 

His critics were right: he certainly was handsome; but her 
unfriendly eyes saw what his admirers had failed to see, or at 
least to notice, that his chin was somewhat receding, covered 
though it was by the soft, curly young beard. 

She interested him from the start by her irregular beauty, 
her softly determined way of gaining her point, her delightfully 
original method of stating worn-out subjects. 

Rumor had been as busy with her attributes as with his, but 
he did not dislike the idea of meeting her. He wanted a new 
type, and he found it in her. 

He was too clever by far to show her he was trying to 
interest her in himself, but was baffled continually by the 
cold, dead wall that confronted him when, for those first few 
weeks, he tried to pass the boundary of mere acquaintanceship. 

She had never sent him a card for her Fridays, and he was 
determined to get one, and directly from her. 

One night at the opera Knox was telling him that Christine 
owned an exquisite bust by Powers. 

“T have told Dermott he should see that, Christine.” 

“Certainly he should,” she said; but with no answering 
smile in her eyes for the light that was in his. 

The next day he called; she was out. She had left word, 
however, that if he called the bust should be shown him. He 
resented the treatment, but availed himself of the privilege. 

He looked around her lovely home and saw a thousand con- 
firmations of the estimate he had formed of this woman’s char- 
acter. He sat in what he thought must be her favorite chair 
and pictured her sitting there, the lamplight glowing on her 
shapely head, and ruefully called up every man of their ac- 
quaintance, but himself, as having the right to sit opposite the 
sweet picture. 
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He had a small, well-thumbed volume of Lovelace in his 
pocket, and deliberately underscoring 


“‘ What care I how fair she be, 
If she be not fair to me,” 


turned it face down on her table and left. 

At a reception that evening she met him. He was standing 
near her hostess when she entered. She greeted Mrs. Mowbray, 
then turned to him with an exquisitely polite but chilly manner 
and said: 

“This is yours I believe!” 

“ Oh—ah—y—-yes !”” 

His coolness deserted him and, to his inward consuming 
rage, he felt himself blushing under the cold scrutiny of her 
eyes. He bowed over the shabby little book, and would have 
given worlds not to have left it on her table. Her manner was 
maddeningly indifferent. 

They did not meet again that evening. As she was leaving 
he stepped forward and said: 

“May I see you to your carriage?” 

“Te.” 

He handed her in, and held out his hand. She put hers in- 
to his outstretched palm. 

“‘Chris—Miss Bronson, why can’t we be friends?” He ig- 
nored her cool stare of astonishment, and went rapidly on: 
“You overlook me so persistently. I have tried to think it 
accident; it is not. You are kind and heavenly warm to every 
one else; you are reserve itself to me. Tell me what I have 
done. Have I hurt you? been rude to you? Have I done 
anything unbecoming a gentleman? Tell me, and if there is 
anything wrong with me I will right it; for you—” 

“T’d thank you to let me have my hand, please. I do not 
understand you, Mr. Dermott. Good-night.” 

He stepped back. The electric light flashed into his face, 
showing it deadly white and set. 

“ Good-night, Miss Bronson.” 

As the carriage rolled homeward she said but one word, 
“So!” and tapped her fan thoughtfully on her knee. 

At eleven the next morning his card was brought to her. 
She was at the piano as he came in, and merely rose to receive 
him, silent and wondering. 

He looked very manly and honest this morning as he 
stepped toward her, his head well up, a grave, quiet look on 
his handsome face. 
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“T have come to ask you to forgive me for last night. I 
was not myself. It was not right for me to speak as I did to 


” 


you. 

“T have nothing to forgive”; but she could not help smiling 
a little at his audacity. 

Instantly he took his cue. For an hour he talked well, 
wisely refraining from dangerous topics, and by every word 
riveting her newly-awakened interest. He told her much of his 
early home in beautiful Pasadena, spoke of his mother’s early 
death, and his hard work to gain the place he held to-day in 
the art-world. He went farther and lifted a curtain he had never 
raised before. ‘When my father died,” he said, “he left me 
with a small fortune, but a large legacy of expensive tastes. 
He was not—eh—what is commonly known as a drinking man, 
but—well, I might as well go on—I will never forget the first 
time I saw him insensible from liquor. Then I understood why 
my mother’s hair was white at thirty-five, and why she died at 
forty. When I saw him dead in his coffin, an outcast from 
church and home and society, I vowed I would never touch the 
maddening stuff. Up to eighteen months ago I kept my word. 
But—you see I am brutally frank with you—I cannot keep it.” 

“Cannot?” she said, with all the innate scorn a strong na- 
ture has for a weak one. 

“TI cannot. By what am I surrounded? Is there a man or 
woman near me to hold out a helping hand? Are they not, 
rather, the very ones to put temptation in my way? You 
are the strongest nature I have come in contact with, and 
you will have none of me. I have no mother, no sister, no one.” 

He stopped and looked at her. 

She hated the position she found herself in, hated him for a 
moment for putting her there; and yet the story touched her, 
as he intended it should. 

She got up and moved forward the vase of violets on the 
table near her, pushed the rug over a little square on the floor, 
and at last met the eyes that had never left her face. 

“Mr. Dermott, I cannot say now all that I would—all that 
you would have me say. I am always at home on Fridays; will 
you come?” 

For answer he crushed her fingers to his lips, and with one 
long, steady look into her clear honest eyes, left her. 

She sank into a chair. ‘‘ What have I done? What have I 
done?” she breathed, and looked around her piteously. “ My 
hand is on the plow now; I cannot go back.” 

She saw again the warmly-tinted, handsome face; the tender, 
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pathetic eyes; the strange compound of strength and weakness 
that went to make up his character. She felt an inward shrink- 
ing, yet withal a glow of—she did not name it. 

Then he began a regular, persistent siege. Her manner was 
frank and cordial to him; but he felt, with a lover’s instinct, he 
had not yet touched her heart. But she had begun to study him, 
and it is the first step that counts. 

Try as she would, she could not reconcile the idea of vul- 
gar drinking with his bright, graceful personality. He took 
wine at dinner—so did every man of her acquaintance, and 
many of the women. To some she knew that only total absti- 
nence was temperance; but to others? 

“Tt is not in the use, it is in the abuse of it,” she rea- 
soned with ready fallacy. 

They frequently dined at the same houses, and always he 
felt that she was keeping a silent, cold surveillance on his 
conduct. 

One day, early in September, Knox came to her and said: 

“Dermott wants to give a tea in his rooms on Thursday. 
Will you go?” 

She hesitated. ‘“I—why, I—” 

“Oh, come now! Remember you boasted that you brought 
nothing from Europe. Don’t engraft prudery on Bohemia.” 

She went. 

After she got there she found herself in a strange mood. 
She put on a happy, careless, prettily reckless air that was 
wonderfully becoming to her and bewildering to him. She 
was in her talk and movements as elusive as the shadow that fell 
from the half-curtained skylight. 

At length she found herself comparatively alone with him, 
in one end of the big room, before a dark-green curtain that 
screened off an alcove. He gave one quick look around, then 
lifted the curtain and motioned for her to follow him. 

The little space was almost filled by a veiled group. He 
whipped off the cloth, and she saw a slender, graceful girl, young, 
just budding into womanhood, shrinking from yet accepting the 
trophy the kneeling Cupid had just laid at her feet—a human 
heart. 

“Need you ask who it is?” he murmured, with a world of 
meaning in his glance. 

Her calm eyes left the cold marble and rested on his face, 
afire with passion. As if a spark from that. passion ignited hers, 
she half-turned and stood drooping before him, her moist eyes 
hiding their happy secret beneath their white, fluttering lids. 
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The tide had been slow to rise, but once having risen swept 
all before it. 

As for him, he was radiantly happy. As he said to her some ° 
days afterwards: “ You are the first woman who has touched 
my heart. I had had no time for love; now I will never have 
time for anything else.” 

They were congratulated on every side. 

“You are just what he needed,” said Knox when he heard 
it; “now the balance is even.” 

Christine was too indolently happy to question his meaning, 
and was left to learn its application all too sadly. 

Their engagement was not an absolutely calm one. As is 
often the case, she loved him better than before, while he— 
well, possession dulls the zest of having. 

One evening they were to have gone together to a Press 
View at the Academy. She was ready, and waited and waited. 
At eight he had not come. She put on her hat and waited 
another half-hour. He did not come. All the long, lonely 
evening every roll of wheels gave her hope; but he did not 
come. Finally, at ten o’clock she went to bed, all the woman 
in her resenting the slight. 

The next morning came a penitent little note in a mass of 
violets. The little wound was healed, but it left a scar. 

That was the beginning of the end. Time and time again 
little things, miserable straws on the current, showed her where 
they were drifting. She more than suspected the cause of his 
delinquencies, but in cruel self-delusion ignored its existence. 

At length she was faced one day by a state of affairs that 
could have but one ending. 

She was to have called for him at his studio in her brougham 
to go with her to make a purchase at Sypher’s. 

She waited at the door for ten, for fifteen minutes. He did 
not come. She got out hastily and ran up-stairs. She felt she 
was wrong in doing so, but to leave herself in doubt as to his 
non-appearance would be more wrong still she thought. She 
knocked. No answer. She opened the door and went in. He 
was lying on the divan heavily sleeping. Instantly there flashed 
across her mind his own words: “ Never will I forget the first 
time I saw him insensible from liquor.” For one dreadful 
minute she stood there looking at his helpless form, his swollen 
face flushed to a mottled purple, and cowered as beneath a lash. 

In all her sheltered, cultured, dainty life never had anything 
so horrible entered. At that moment something in her died, 
killed by the spectacle before her. 
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She turned away and shut her eyes to keep out the horrible 
sight, and groped her way out. In the hall-way she stood to 
think; then went slowly down-stairs and told her coachman to 
go up. 

“You will find Mr. Dermott ill up-stairs”—the subterfuge 
hurt her very soul—“ bring him down, put him in the carriage, 
and take him home’’—hastily writing his address on her card. 
Then she almost ran down the street, and never stopped till 
she reached her own house, trembling from nervous excitement 
and fatigue. 

She denied herself to callers, and threw herself on the couch, 
tearless but sick with pain. 

At dusk her maid told her Mr. Dermott was down-stairs. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Did I not tell you—” then stopped. 

She did not glance at her white, miserable face; did not 
even smooth back her disordered hair, but went in to him, a 
sorry, dejected little figure, more guilty-looking than the shamed 
man she found there. 

‘“‘ Christine,” he murmured, and _ half held out his hands to her. 

She felt she could not raise her eyes to his face. 

In a little burst of petulant anger he turned from her, say- 
ing, “I suppose it’s all up with me now,” but with a wistful 
note of interrogation in his voice that went to her very soul ; 
and she flung herself into a chair and sobbed uncontrollably. 

He grew ghastly white. 

“Christine, for God’s sake, don’t! Don’t/” 

“For God’s sake!” she flashed at him ; “who and what are 
you that should ask anything in his name? Do you ever think 
of him? Didn’t you outrage him this morning? last night? 
Oh!” striking her palms together passionately, “it makes me 
sick, sick / That was not the first time; that was—I do not 
know dow many times! You made me love you; you came in- 
to my quiet life—you have wrung my very heart by the most 
cruel awakening girl ever had. Go! Don’t come near me,” as 
he make a movement toward her. 

He stood with bent head, the pitiless rain of words beating 
down on him, silent under the lash of scorn. 

She swept past him, the tears in her eyes dried by her 
vehement passion. 

At the door she looked back. The pathetic droop of his 
figure appealed to all the womanly sympathy in her, and she 
bowed her forehead on her clasped hands and cried weepingly, 
“O Alvin, Alvin! how could you?” 
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He looked at her with dumb, aching eyes. 

“ Christine, I told you months ago I had inherited this fear- 
ful thing. It is a disease; yet surely it is not incurable. You 
can cure me, dear; you can make a man of me”; and he knelt 
before her, taking in both his her poor, cold hands. 

Slowly and sadly she shook her head. 

“No, no!” she said, so quietly he knew the words were 
irrevocable ; “no one can make a man of you but yourself. I 
gave you my best. I was going to you with a clean heart and 
mind and soul. Surely I had a right tothe same from you. If 
you failed for the girl, you would fail for the wife; and two 
lives would be spoiled then. You are weak, and I am not 
strong enough for two.” 

“Am I to go?” incredulously. 

“It is right. Oh! don’t say I do not care. I do care with 
all my heart; but I cannot marry you now, and see you as your 
mother saw your father.” He winced. “ Your mother failed, 
Alvin ; would you have me too white at thirty-five and dead at 
forty? Only, I come of a long-lived race; my release would 
not come so soon.” 

“You never loved me. It is impossible that a girl could 
talk in that cold-blooded way, and love the poor wretch who 
is asking everything at her hands”; and he flung her hands 
from him and sprang to his feet. 

“ Love you?” and there was a cadence in her voice on the 
word that made his pulses tingle. ‘‘What is love? Is it not 
an uplifting rather than a degrading sentiment? Does it mean 
sacrifice of self on one side only? Is it a demand from one 
and not from the other? Many and many a self-deluded fool 
has gone into a living hell thinking she could reform the man 
who had not the strength of mind to reform himself.” 

He looked at her hopelessly. He felt that he was contend- 
ing with the south wind—so soft, so sweet, so pliable she 
looked, but with an iron determination behind the sweet exte- 
rior. 

“You have spoiled my life!” he said angrily and foolishly, 
as he flung himself from her presence. 

“No, no!” she said sadly to herself as the door slammed 
behind him, “I have simply refused to spoil my own.” 

Was she right? 
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EARLY SOCIAL LIFE IN AN OLD CATHOLIC CITY. 
By RICHARD R., ELLIOTT. 


ROBABLY few cities in the United States, cer- 
tainly none west of Albany, date their founding 
as far back as Detroit; and however remote in 
American history this period may be, the unique 
example is presented of the direct descendants 

of the original founders not only composing a prominent ele- 

ment in the society of the present day in Detroit, but of many 
families who still possess the soil granted their ancestors, by 
the government of New-France, nearly two centuries ago. 

Moreover, among the characteristics distinguishing this race 
from its cosmopolitan surroundings, is the profession and prac- 
tice of the Catholic faith, and the familiar use in Ja wie intime 
of the language of the original French colonists. 

Nor is there probably a city on the American side of the 
St. Lawrence having documentary proof of the continuous life 
and functions of a Catholic pastorate, from the founding of the 
city in 1701 down to the present day, as can be shown for 
Detroit. 

The splendid religious status now existing, second to no 
city of its size in the United States, while the Catholic element 
is as fresh as the waters of the beautiful river which adorns its 
site, is linked with an unbroken chain of history traversing back 
a period of two centuries. 

Father Constantine Delhalle, a Recollet monk, dedicated on 
the festival of St. Anne the first chapel built in Detroit, and 
this primitive house of worship was named in honor of the 
mother of the Blessed Virgin. 

Here, then, commences the history of the Catholic Church 
in Detroit; but its founder was slain by an Indian’s bullet, and 
the blood of this martyr consecrated the soil on which was nur- 
tured Christian life. 

Churches succeeded the first chapel, which were successively 
burnt or destroyed, until the fourth in its line, the St. Anne of 
1755, after it had been enlarged, was consecrated by Pont 
Briand, Bishop of Quebec. This church was destroyed by fire 
during the conflagration of the city in 1805. 
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He looked at her with dumb, aching eyes. 

“ Christine, I told you months ago I had inherited this fear- 
ful thing. It is a disease; yet surely it is not incurable. You 
can cure me, dear; you can make a man of me”; and he knelt 
before her, taking in both his her poor, cold hands. 

Slowly and sadly she shook her head. 

“No, no!” she said, so quietly he knew the words were 
irrevocable ; “no one can make a man of you but yourself. I 
gave you my best. I was going to you with a clean heart and 
mind and soul. Surely I had a right tothe same from you. If 
you failed for the girl, you would fail for the wife; and two 
lives would be spoiled then. You are weak, and I am not 
strong enough for two.” 

“Am I to go?” incredulously. 

“It is right. Oh! don’t say I do not care. I do care with 
all my heart; but I cannot marry you now, and see you as your 
mother saw your father.” He winced. ‘“ Your mother failed, 
Alvin ; would you have me too white at thirty-five and dead at 
forty? Only, I come of a long-lived race; my release would 
not come so soon.” 

“You never loved me. It is impossible that a girl could 
talk in that cold-blooded way, and love the poor wretch who 
is asking everything at her hands”; and he flung her hands 
from him and sprang to his feet. 

“ Love you?” and there was a cadence in her voice on the 
word that made his pulses tingle. ‘What is love? Is it not 
an uplifting rather than a degrading sentiment? Does it mean 
sacrifice of self on one side only? Is it a demand from one 
and not from the other? Many and many a self-deluded fool 
has gone into a living hell thinking she could reform the man 
who had not the strength of mind to reform himself.” 

He looked at her hopelessly. He felt that he was contend- 
ing with the south wind—so soft, so sweet, so pliable she 
looked, but with an iron determination behind the sweet exte- 
rior. 

“You have spoiled my life!” he said angrily and foolishly, 
as he flung himself from her presence. 

“No, no!” she said sadly to herself as the door slammed 
behind him, “I have simply refused to spoil my own.” 

Was she right? 
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EARLY SOCIAL LIFE IN AN OLD CATHOLIC CITY. 
By RICHARD R. ELLIOTT. 


iy 
ZROBABLY few cities in the United States, cer- 
tainly none west of Albany, date their founding 
as far back as Detroit; and however remote in 
American history this period may be, the unique 
example is presented of the direct descendants 
of the original founders not only composing a prominent ele- 
ment in the society of the present day in Detroit, but of many 
families who still possess the soil granted their ancestors, by 
the government of New-France, nearly two centuries ago. 

Moreover, among the characteristics distinguishing this race 
from its cosmopolitan surroundings, is the profession and prac- 
tice of the Catholic faith, and the familiar use in Ja vie intime 
of the language of the original French colonists. 

Nor is there probably a city on the American side of the 
St. Lawrence having documentary proof of the continuous life 
and functions of a Catholic pastorate, from the founding of the 
city in 1701 down to the present day, as can be shown for 
Detroit. 

The splendid religious status now existing, second to no 
city of its size in the United States, while the Catholic element 
is as fresh as the waters of the beautiful river which adorns its 
site, is linked with an unbroken chain of history traversing back 
a period of two centuries. 

Father Constantine Delhalle, a Recollet monk, dedicated on 
the festival of St. Anne the first chapel built in Detroit, and 
this primitive house of worship was named in honor of the 
mother of the Blessed Virgin. 

Here, then, commences the history of the Catholic Church 
in Detroit ; but its founder was slain by an Indian’s bullet, and 
the blood of this martyr consecrated the soil on which was nur- 
tured Christian life. 

Churches succeeded the first chapel, which were successively 
burnt or destroyed, until the fourth in its line, the St. Anne of 
1755, after it had been enlarged, was consecrated by Pont 
Briand, Bishop of Quebec. This church was destroyed by fire 
during the conflagration of the city in 1805. 
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The fifth St. Anne, which was a monument to the zeal of 
its builder, the Very Rev. Gabriel Richard, became in 1833 the 
cathedral of the diocese of Detroit; it still, however, remained 
the parish church of the French race. 

In the meantime the growth of the city had so separated its 
parishioners that a succursale became necessary, and in 1876 a 
new French parish was created in the eastern part of the city, 
for which the Church of St. Joachim was built and conse- 
crated. 

In 1885 the encroachment of trade had so surrounded old 
St. Anne, and so separated the parishioners in the western part 
of the city from their church, that it was deemed advisable to 
build a successor in a locality more convenient for the French 
race comprising its constituency. The square in which the 
church had stood for nearly a century was sold for two hundred 
thousand dollars. Its wealth was divided between St. Joachim’s 
and St. Anne’s, and the successor of the latter was built. The 
corner-stone of the old church had been laid by Bishop Flaget 
in 1817, and it was taken down in 1886. Part of the stone with 
which its massive old walls had been built was used in the 
foundation of its successor. 

The sixth church of St. Anne of Detroit, spacious and 
grand, stands as a glorious monument to the history of civiliza- 
tion and religion in Detroit, and is rich in historic, in poetic, 
and in tragic memories; it is, moreover, the custodian of the 
precious archives of its religious history since 1701. It is one 
of the few consecrated churches in the United States. 

The Detroit River, which flows past the city, is but half a 
mile wide; its channel divides the Dominion of Canada from 
American soil. The original colonists on both sides of the river 
were the same in race and creed. 

The south shore has been the British side since the close of 
the Revolutionary War, and on that side, where the high bluff 
receded at the formation of the “ beautiful crescent bay” of 
olden time, the Jesuit missionary, Armand de La Richardie, 
established the “Huron Mission of Detroit,” in 1728. The 
Church of the Assumption, a spacious “ mission house,” a “ mis- 
sion store-house,” a “‘ mission forge,’’ and a ‘mission farm,” all 
surrounded by a Huron village, comprised the establishment. 
The church was spacious, and used by the French colonists and 
Christian Hurons. In it for fifty-three years one or more Jesuit 
priests conducted the sacred offices with much of the ¢é/lat 
usual at the time in the older cities of Canada. Father Peter 
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Potier, the last of the Jesuit Huron missionaries, was acciden- 
tally killed in 1781; and since that period the parish of the 
Assumption has been served by priests under the jurisdiction of 
Quebec. 

The old Huron church was still standing during the “ forties,’ 
but so shaky that it had to be supported by strong beams on 
each side. A fine new church was built, and the venerable relic 
of colonial times was taken down in 1851. 

The locality of the “Huron Mission of Detroit” was known 
in French history as La Pointe de Montreal. 

From as far back as the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Catholics on both sides of the Detroit River, morning, 
noon, and night, have been reminded of the story of the Incar- 
nation by the soft toll of the Angelus notes. 

In the political history of Detroit there was first a French 
régime, which lasted more than six decades. After the fall of 
Montcalm ensued the British régime, which continued for about 
four decades, and was succeeded by the first American domina- 
tion consequent upon the Revolution, which continued for about 
two decades and terminated during the war of 1812, when, by 
the imbecility of its American governor, the ancient French 
city was surrendered to the British and Indian invaders. 

But American victories on land and water made the stay of 
the “allied forces” rather hazardous in Detroit, and they 
evacuated the city. The stars and stripes succeeded the union 
jack, and under American rule, after so many political changes, 
Detroit has continued her eventful career. 

The soil upon which the contending forces operated was 
owned to a great extent by the French race; they were no 
lovers of the British, and they were the greatest sufferers by the 
calamities of war. 

The homes of this race on the shores extending above and 
below Detroit, from the River Raison to Lake St. Clair, were 
raided and pillaged by brutal drunken savages, who stole every- 
thing they could carry away; even the floors of their houses 
and the fences enclosing their domain were pillaged and used 
for fuel. When the war was ended their situation resembled 
that of a community which had been devastated by a cyclone. 

Their kindred had been slain; they had been robbed of 
their stock, their fodder, their surplus stores, and their grain for 
seed. 

So desperate was the situation of many, that they would 
have starved had not Father Richard, the pastor of St. Anne’s, 
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supplied their wants, advanced them grain to plant, and in 
other ways tided them over their temporary crisis. 

During the last four decades of the French régime there 
were stationed at the post of Detroit in various capacities a 
number of men of polished manners, of fine education, and of 
more or less ability, some of whom were of noble birth and 
bore titles by right and according to French custom. 

The correspondence of this epoch, whether relating to reli- 
gious, to governmental affairs, or to commercial transactions, is 
marked by a tone of politeness bordering on the extreme; in- 
dicating that the usages and the customs of the better classes 
in old France prevailed among the subjects of Louis XIV. 
domiciled on this distant frontier. 

From such elements, to a considerable extent, was apparent- 
ly formed the original strata constituting the foundation of 
society in Detroit. 

During the succeeding occupancy of the post under British 
rule, in extent, as has been stated, about four decades, the social 
structure was added to by the military officers, who as a class 
were accomplished gentlemen, by the government functionaries 
and their families, but especially by the heads as well as by 
the factors of the extensive British commercial houses, whose 
capital was furnished from London, and whose large operations 
extended, under British protection, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. A more intelligent class of men could not be found in 
America than the latter. It may be claimed that the nucleus 
of refined social life in Detroit was first formed by the French, 
that it'was enlarged by the English during their time, and after 
nearly a century of existence it was an established feature in the 
constituency of Detroit, when the Americans from the older 
States of the Union came, either as federal functionaries or in 
other capacities, at the beginning of the present century. 

It may be claimed further, that no newly created contem- 
porary town, since the American epoch, on the American border, 
composed of New England descendants, for whom so much su- 
periority is insisted upon by many writers, possessed such ele- 
ments as had been cemented and fashioned during a century in 
Detroit. In its chief attributes it was in fact a Catholic city, in 
which Catholic customs prevailed, and in which the French lan- 
guage was the language of its people. 

In support of this proposition the description of the city 
during the period of the first American occupation as given by 
Mr. Isaac Weld, an Irish gentleman, traveller, and author, is 
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confirmatory. ‘The houses in this part of the country,” he 
writes in one of his letters, “are all built in a similar style to 
those of Lower Canada; the lands are laid out and cultivated 
also similarly to those in the lower province; the manners and 
persons of the inhabitants are the same. French is the predom- 
inant language, and the traveller may fancy for a moment, if 
he pleases, that he has been wafted by enchantment back again 
into the neighborhood of Montreal or Trois Riviéres. Detroit 
contains about three hundred houses* and is the largest town in 
the western country. It stands contiguous to the river, on the 
top of the banks, which are here about twenty feet high. At 
the bottom of them there are very extensive wharves for the 
accommodation of the shipping, built of wood, similar to those 
in the Atlantic sea-ports. 

“ The town consists of several streets that run parallel to the 
river, which are intersected by others at right angles. About 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of Detroit are of French extraction, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants of the settlements on 
the river, both above and below the town, are of the same de- 
scription. The former are mostly engaged in trade, and they all 
appear to be much on an equality. Detroit is a place of very 
considerable trade; there being no less than twelve trading ves- 
sels belonging to it.” 

“The stores and shops in the town are well furnished, and 
you may buy fine cloth, linen, silks, and every article of wear- 
ing apparel as good in their kind, and nearly on as reasonable 
terms, as you can purchase the same in New York or Phila- 
delphia.” 

“The inhabitants are well supplied with provisions of every 
description; the fish in particular, caught in the river and neigh- 
boring lakes, are of a very superior quality.”+ 

That there was considerable wealth among the leading fami- 
lies is beyond question. Many years since I was told by a lady 
relative, who witnessed the great fire of 1805, that many of the 
families, whose homes were destroyed during the general confla- 
gration, had large chests and Indian baskets with covers, filled 
with family plate, carried with their household effects to the 
fields, where the houseless people found a temporary shelter. 
The same lady also assured me that among prominent families, 
and particularly among those whose ‘matrimonial alliances had 


* This is equivalent to about fifteen hundred souls; Montreal at this epoch had a popula- 
tion of three thousand souls. 
+See Campbell’s Outlines, etc., of Michigan, p. 213. 
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been formed with persons of other nationalities, the beauty of 
their women had become a hereditary feature in family de- 
scent, and she mentioned in this connection the names of sev- 
eral families, whom I knew to be the possessors of such precious 
heirlooms. 

When the winter months ensued the river was closed with 
ice during a season which commenced with December and end- 
ed with March. It was a season of gaiety. The merchants were 
not busy, fur-trading was suspended, and festivities of one kind 
or another succeeded; dancing parties were frequent, and dinner 
parties, where much wine was drank, are stated to have been 
of regular occurrence. 

The French pony, a descendant of Norman stock, was the 
horse most in use. These ponies were raised in great numbers 
in the vicinity, and allowed to run free in the wooded part 
of the farms; they cost but little and could be fed at small ex- 
pense. “The French’ cario/e was much used in winter; it was 
an inexpensive box-sleigh, made of ash, with curved runners 
shod with iron; the thills were so fixed as to spring outward, 
and when the pony was harnessed in the ends were brought 


together and strapped, the strain consequently prevented any 
rubbing against the ponies’ sides and allowed a large liberty of 
action, which was of great service to the keen trotters and 


pacers.” 
The cariole afforded great amusement, the drive being on 


the ice. 

In summer the caltche, similar to that in use in Quebec at 
the present day, was much used in driving. But the Norman 
cart was the common vehicle for all classes; it was a light, two- 
wheeled wagon made of ash, its sides protected by a low rail- 
ing; it was almost the only kind of carriage used, especially 
during the muddy season. “The gentry sometimes had chairs 
placed within, but generally all rode after a more primitive style 
with a buffalo-robe only for a seat. In this simple mode ladies 
were taken to church, to parties or calls, or carted over the 
mud whenever the roads were in a condition unfit for dainty 
feet. The Norman cart was a real convenience and well adapted 
to the wants and taste of the people and times; it continued 
to be used as late as the ‘forties.’ ” * 

During the period under notice the spiritual interests of the 
Catholic community were under the direction of the pastor 
of St. Anne, whose name has already been mentioned, the 


* Memorials ofa Half Century, Hubbard, p. 122. 
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Very Rev. Gabriel Richard, whose term commenced in 1798 and 
ended in 1832. 

Father Richard was a French gentleman familiar with the 
usages of refined Christian life. He was an accomplished scholar, 
a great promoter of education and of literary culture; he was 
esthetic by nature, a man of firm character, ascetic in appear- 
ance, and a priest who led an austere and edifying life. 

He was the second incumbent under Bishop Carroll; during 
his pastoral control his constant aim was to educate and to 
cultivate the generation which fell more particularly under his 
supervision. 

The schools and seminaries which he established, and pro- 
vided at that early day with illustrative apparatus; the printing- 
press he set up, the books he edited and published ; the organ 
he imported from France; the share he took in founding the 
territorial university which has since become the great State in- 
stitution at Ann Arbor; his election as territorial representative 
to Congress; his great missionary work in the upper lake regions, 
and finally the self-sacrifice which brought to a term his event- 
ful career, if studied in detail, will establish his right to a high 
place in the history of his times, and prove him to have been 
a man whose ideas were far in advance of the times in which 
he lived. 

My lady informant referred to in connection with some of 
the incidents of the great fire of 1805, subsequently placed in 
my possession a small chest containing many curious old family 
papers yellow with age, among which are society letters and 
documents illustrative of social life during the period under con- 
sideration; here are some relating to church affairs, written in 
the characteristic bold hand of Father Richard. It will be no- 
ticed that he either signs as agent of the “Corporation of St. 
Anne,” or in behalf of one of its marguilliers, or trustees. 

These are submitted in the order of their date, from many 


of the series: 


“LE Dr. EBERTS Doit a l’Eglise Ste. Anne. 
1804, 8bre Io. 

Pr. l'enterrement de la V. Eberts—41. 175. 4d. 

Recu le montant en plein. 


Pour Pierre Chene, Marguillier. 
GABRIEL RICHARD.” 


Here is a receipt for pew-rent in the temporary chapel at 
the time in use in Spring Wells: 
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“Recu de Jean Baptiste Piquette une pound pour place dans 
la Chapelle pendant cette année 1807. 
Pr. Francois Chabert, Marg’r. 
GABRIEL RICHARD.” 


And another: 


“Received five dollars of Mrs. Bird, by the hand of Nicholas 
Labadie, for the rent of two seats in the subterranean chapel 
during the year. GABRIEL RICHARD, 


January 9, 1820. Agent for the Corporation of St. Anne.” 


The “subterranean chapel’ was the basement of St. Anne, 
the church not being completed; here is another, written in 


French: 
“ MADAME BIRD Doit 4 la Corporation de Ste. Anne. 


1821, Janvier I. 

Deux places pendant l’année mil huit cent vingt et un, 20s. 
—$5.00. 

Recu le montant en plein. GABRIEL RICHARD, 


Detroit, le 23 Fevr., 1821. Agent de la Corporation 
Ste. Anne.” 


The following is a receipt for pew-rent in the church after 
its completion : 


“Recu de Madame Bird sept piastres et demi pour trois 
places dans l’Eglise Ste. Anne pour l'année mil huit cent vingt 
huit.—24 Mars, 1828. GABRIEL RICHARD, 

Agent pour la Corporation Ste. Anne.” 


Some of the society papers are curious. 

After the War of 1812 such was the aversion felt by the 
people against the British residents, who had been conspicuous 
as leaders, or who had prompted the Indians in their bloody 
raids, that many prominent families found it prudent to seek 
protection under the British flag on the opposite side of the 
river. Many of these were allied by marriage to the old Catho- 
lic families. 

In a short time society, which had been reinforced by the 
army officers stationed here, resumed its normal functions, but 
in a disorganized condition, and efforts were made to reunite 
the discordant elements under the standard of peace. One of 
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the most characteristic of these was a series of “ pacification 
balls.” The invitations for these parties were printed on Father 
Richard’s press, and the first of the series reads as follows: 


“The company of Mrs. Bird is respectfully solicited to the 
first Pacification Ball, at Woodworth’s Hotel, on Thursday next, 


at 7 o'clock P.M. 
W. WOODBRIDGE, H. I. HuNT, 


A. BUTLER, C. LARNED, 
A. B.’ WOODWARD, H. H. HICKMAN, 
C. GRATIOT, C. H. HOLDEN, 


“ Detroit, March 24, 1815. Managers.” 


Here is: an invitation to a ball at the residence of one of 
the citizens of the town, not printed, but written on a folded 
sheet of letter paper: 

“The honor ef Mrs. Bird’s company is solicited to a ball to 
to be held at Mr. Kinzie’s, on Thursday next, at 7 o’clock. 

JAMES May, AUSTIN E. WING, 
JAMES ABBOTT, JOHN STOCKTON, 
Cus. LARNED, Managers. 


“ Thursday, 22d August, 1815.” 


Here is an invitation written two years later, as follows: 


“The honor of Mrs. Bird’s company is solicited to a ball at 
the house of Mr. B. Woodworth, on Monday, Ioth instant. 
THOMAS ROWLAND, JOHN McCDONNELL, 


“ Detroit, May 14, 1817. Managers.” 


There must have been much enjoyment at the party assem- 
bled on this invitation : 


“L’honneur de la compagnie de Madame Bird est respec- 
tueusement sollicité & un bal chez Monsieur Gamelin, Mardi le 


25 de ce mois a 6 heures du soir. 


FRANCOIS THIBOUT, 
“21 Nov., 1817. Directeur.” 


Here is another to the house of a prominent French family, 
which is written in English as follows: 

“The pleasure of Mrs. Bird’s company is solicited to a 
party at Mr. Campau’s, Spring Wells, on Wednesday next, at 


seven o'clock. 
“Saturday, 29 December, 1817.” 
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A year later date is selected for a small note of invitation 
which reads as follows: 


“Mrs. Bird and sisters are respectfully invited to attend a 
cotillion party to-morrow evening at Mrs. Dodemead’s. 
““Wednesday, September 23, 1818.” 


Earlier in the same year I find a printed card from the 
officers of the garrison: 
*“ Admit Mrs. Bird 
“To the Military Theatre, on Wednesday evening, 18th in- 
stant. 
Ras “No children admitted. 
“Tickets not transferable; to be delivered at the door. 
MAJOR MARSTON, CAPTAIN WHITING, 
MAJOR IRVINE, LIEUT. MACKAY, 
‘Detroit, March 16, 1818. Managers.” 


‘ 


The two following are more in keeping with the present 
mode, but they were written later: 


“Miss Desnoyers requests the pleasure of Mrs. Bird’s and 
Miss Labadie’s company to-morrow evening. 
“Monday morning, January I9, 1823.” 


“Mrs. John Palmer’s* compliments to Mrs. Bird and Miss 
Labadie, and requests the pleasure of their company this 
evening. 

“Thursday, 13 November, 1823.” 


There are scores of others much in the same order, and one 
for a reunion at Sandwich, on the British side of the river. 
These society papers may perhaps give some idea of the state 
of society at this epoch. The borrowed name of “Mrs. Bird” 
represents one of the most amiable and lovely ladies of the 
French race then living; she was but one of a great many pro- 
minent Catholic families moving in the same circles as her 
own. 

It is the custom with the nobility, as it is with the bour- 
geoisie in France, when a member of a family dies to send in- 
vitations to relatives and friends to attend the funeral obsequies. 
Probably as many such Jdzllets de faire part are sent on such 
occasions as would be for a wedding in the same family. The 


* This lady is still living. 
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following invitations would seem to indicate that a similar cus- 
tom prevailed in French circles in Detroit at that early period: 


“ Madame Bird et les demoiselles Labadie, sont prié respec- 
tueusement d’assister au funerailes de Madame MacDougall, de 
la maison de Monsieur Barnabé Campau, Mardi au matin, entre 
neuf et dix heures. 

“Lundi, le 3 Decr., 1821.” 


Here is one written the succeeding year: 


‘‘Mrs. Bird and family are requested to attend the funeral 
of the late Mr. Audrain, at four o’clock to-morrow. 
“Friday, 6th October, 1822.” 


Here is another of the same year: 


“Mrs. Bird is requested to attend the funeral of the late 
Mrs. Dodemead, to-morrow at ten o'clock. 
““Monday, 12th August, 1822.” 


And the last of those selected, of the year following: 


‘Mrs. Bird and family are requested to attend the funeral 
of Mr. P. D. Labadie, to-morrow at ten o'clock. 
‘April 14th, 1823.” 


The names of the deceased mentioned in the above invita- 
tions are among those of the most distinguished French fami- 
lies, and these families are prominent in society circles at the 
present day. In the letter of Isaac Weld a sketch of Detroit 
is given after the Americans had occupied the post. In 1827 
Thomas L. McKenney was appointed a joint commissioner with 
General Cass to negotiate an important treaty with the Indian 
tribes, who were to assemble at Sault de Sainte Marie. He 
came from Washington by way of Buffalo and Lake Erie, and 
in a letter to his family writes from Detroit : 


“It is hardly possible for anything to exceed in beauty the 
Detroit River and its shores and islands. The city of Detroit 
lies on the left of the strait as you ascend the river, and has a 
fine appearance. This is heightened by the position of some 
fine buildings, and by nothing more than the Catholic Church 
with its five steeples. 

‘Opposite are the shores of Canada, with the beautiful river 
between, and to the right the Huron mission church, whose bell 
sounds gratefully on the ear.” 
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In a subsequent letter Mr. McKenney, speaking of the atten- 
tion shown during his temporary visit, writes: 


“The company at Major Biddle’s last night was sufficient to 
satisfy me thaty although I had reached the confines of civiliza- 
tion in this direction, I am yet in the circle of hospitable and 
polished life.” 


On the eve of departure for the upper lakes he writes: 


“JT am invited to spend the evening at Colonel Hunt's. 
Governor Cass and family are to be there, and as usual the 
beauty and fashion of the city.” 

“T returned,” he continues, “at eleven highly gratified with 
the company in general, but particularly charmed with the re- 
fined attentions of Mrs. Hunt and the host; both are esteemed 
as among the brightest ornaments of the society of Detroit, 
and I do not wonder at it.” * 


The theme is interesting ; perhaps too much so to the writer, 
who has witnessed the transformation of the French city of 
the olden time to the Detroit of the present day. There are 
other subjects whose importance requires their place among the 
pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and I shall close. 

But the place in the history of the Catholic Church, during 
the first three decades of the present century in the United 
States, filled by Detroit, is probably second only in importance 
to that filled by Baltimore during the same period. 


* Tour to the Lakes, McKenney ; Lucas, Baltimore, 1827. 
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MAGDALEN AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


By REV. DR. DILLON. 


ESIDE the tomb wherein her Lord was 
laid, 
Her eyes bedewed with sorrow's purg-’ 
ing tears, 
She stands; while, scattered by a thou- 
sand fears, 
The chosen ones, with doubting hearts, 
have strayed. 
Her wistful mind holds, vividly portrayed, 
That eve, when, spite of pride’s en- 
venomed sneers, 
He deemed the cumbrous debt of evil years, 
By one short hour of penitence, repaid. 


And see! the angels’ radiant aureole 

Nor soothes her grief, nor checks her fond desire 
To see Him once again who, to her soul, 

Infused the ardor of celestial fire ; 
To whom her heart doth cling with every chord ; 
Whom now in agony she seeks—her Lord. 


“Mary!” As at the lightning’s vivid glare 
From darkened nature flees the gloom of night ; 
So, at His voice, her soul, suffused with light, 
Sees all the mystery of His death laid bare. 
“Master!” she cries; her heart's unspoken prayer 
But asks to feast upon the dazzling sight 
Of Him who, by His cross, has won the right 
For her repentant soul His crown to share. 
But, not as yet may dawn her joy complete; 
Not yet her eyes may dwell in lingering gaze; 
In many ears her tongue must sound His praise ; 
O’er weary paths must wend her eager feet; 
Ere, ’mid the welcoming angelic tone, 
He lead her, stainless, to her heavenly throne. 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF THE WILL. 
By WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


= Ae N studying the will we do not pretend to treat of 

“ae first causes: to Almighty God we are indebted 

Bie for all that we are. But we may be allowed to 

= deal with the machinery by which the will—the 

highest expression of consciousness—makes itself 

felt. From the evolutionist’s stand-point the will has a very 

humble origin; it does not exist at all in idiots, and is.regarded 

as the last term of a progressive development, of which a simple 

reflex is the first. It may be likened, according to this view, 

to the key-stone of an arch. To this stone the whole arch owes 

its solidity; yet at the same time were it not for the other 

stones which support it, the key-stone itself would fall to the 
ground. 

THE EMBRYONIC STAGE, 


To begin at the beginning, we discover in the reflex actions 
of a newly-born child no consciousness whatever, but only an 
activity acquired through heredity. Most evolutionists call these 
reflex actions the materials out of which later on the will is 
constructed; they maintain that desire, which is a very elemen- 
tary expression of life, marks a step in advance between reflex 
activity and volition, and may be termed the will in embryo. 
An infant strives very soon after birth to gratify its desires; it 
is a natural tendency. When it grows up these desires become 
broadened and intensified, but they may be said to be in abey- 
ance, for they are now held in check through habit and educa- 
tion. If the machinery of the infant’s mind, simple at first, be- 
comes as it grows older more intricate, it is also less stable, 
until at length an age is reached when the least stable portion 
of the mind, and at the same time the most precarious portion 
—the will—assumes a culminating, dominating position. 


DISEASE IN THE WILL. 


It may appear strange to say that the will is liable to dis- 
ease; but we must not forget that it has an anatomical base 
subject to pathological changes. Cerebral physiology teaches that 
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every mental state reposes on elements both motor and sensory. 
We know, for example, that a sight perception implies a move- 
ment of the nerve-fibres of the eye; and if movement is an in- 
tegral element of sight when we perceive an object outwardly, 
objectively, movement is no less an integral element of it when 
we perceive an object inwardly, ideally. The most abstract idea 
rests on an anatomical substratum where movement is more or 
less represented; not that an idea itself can produce a move- 
ment, but the corresponding physiological state transforms itself 
into an act. 


AN INEFFICIENT WILL. 


In the kingdom of the mind the will, as we have observed, 
holds the highest, but at the same time the most precarious 
position. It may fail for want of sufficient impulsion, or it may 
fail through an excess of impulsion. In life we sometimes meet 
with vacillating, irresolute characters, persons who need another 
will added to their own in order to make them act. Now, un- 
der certain morbid conditions these persons have their irresolu- 
tion vastly increased. It no longer suffices for one of them to 
say, “I will.” The will is not transformed into an act—it seems 
paralyzed. A person thus affected may pass whole days in bed 
in full possession of his wits, wishing to rise, yet not able to 
do so. Dr. Carpenter tells of a person in perfect health ex- 
cept for a morbid will, who often took two hours to undress 
himself. On one occasion he asked for a glass of water. When 
it was brought to him he could not drink, although he wanted 
to, and the servant remained half an hour waiting for him to 
conquer his irresolution. “It seems,” said the latter, “as if an- 
other person had taken possession of my will.” 


A MAN HIS OWN PRISONER. 


Billod, in Annales médico-psychologiques, vol. x., cites the case 
of a gentleman, sixty-five years of age, of a strong constitution, 
who on retiring from his profession of notary fell into a state 
of melancholy. He would often say that he was unable to will 
to do certain things, although "he had an earnest desire to do 
them. “The patient declares that it is often impossible for him 
to will to perform certain acts, much as he wants to perform 
them, and while his sane judgment tells him that it is opportune, 
nay, even necessary to perform them, etc.” The same gentle- 
man being in a strange town with a friend, earnestly desired to 
go out and take a walk. During five successive days he rose 
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and put on his hat; but his will was not strong enough to 
make him advance beyond the threshold of his room. “I am 
evidently my own prisoner,” he would say, etc. -“ It is not my 
legs that prevent me from going out; what is it, then?” Inthe 
same volume Dr. Billod gives several other cases of lesion of the 
will, In these cases we find the muscular system and the or- 
gans of motion in good condition; the intelligence is perfect ; 
the object in view, the end to be accomplished, is clearly appre- 
hended. But the passage to the performance of the act is an 
impossibility. The will is clearly in an abnormal state, and the 
better opinion is that the trouble lies either in a weakness of 
the motor centres or in an enfeeblement of the incitements 
which come to these motor centres. 

Esquirol tells of a person who, on recovering his will-power, 
said to him: “This inability to act came from my sensations 
being too feeble to exert an influence over my will.” The same 
high authority calls attention to the profound change which 
such persons experience in the general sense of their being. © 
“My existence,” one of them wrote to him, “is incomplete ; 
the functions, the ordinary acts of life, remain to me; but in 
each one of them something is lacking, namely, the sensation 
belonging to it, and the pleasure which follows, etc. Each one 
of my senses, every part of me is, so to speak, separated from 
me and can no longer procure me a sensation.” 

ANOTHER THEORY. 

Now, since the will is composed of two elements quite dis- 
tinct, viz., a state of consciousness which of itself is impotent 
to do or not to do, and of organic conditions which possess 
the power of acting, it would seem as if in cases of diseased 
will the two essential elements composing it have become dis- 
united. There are some who hold that when persons suffering 
from a lack of will-power tell you that they experience an in- 
tense desire to do something, yet cannot will to do it, they 
are deceiving themselves: their intense desire to do something 
is an illusion; they are in a state of general apathy in which 
the impulse to act, strong as it seems to be, is in reality below 
the average intensity. And certainly under certain conditions 
the apathy disappears and the patient entirely recovers his lost 
will. 

Thus, Dr. Billod tells of a person who got back his power 
to will after the sanguinary street-fighting in Paris, in 1848. 
Here the vivid emotion was the cause of the recovery. Never- 
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theless, Professor Ribot, in his work on diseases of the will, 
maintains that the above opinion does not go to the root of 
the matter. He says, page 53: “It is not the feebleness of 
the desires, insomuch as these are mere~psychical states, that 
brings about inaction. This is reasoning on appearances. 

Every state of the nervous system, corresponding to a sensation 
or to an idea, transforms itself all the more easily into move- 
ment when it is accompanied by those other nervous states, 
whatever they may be, which correspond to feelings. It is from 
the feebleness of these states that loss of will results; not from 
a feebleness of the desires, which is only a symptom... Therefore, 
according to Professor Ribot, the real cause of a lack of will 
lies in a general weakening of the sensibility: and this abnor- 
mal state belongs wholly to the physiological order. 


PHYSICAL ACCOMPANIMENTS OF IRRESOLUTION. 


A close study of the bodily condition of persons suffering 
from a loss of will reveals a feeble circulation, often accompanied 
by depression of spirits. It may be a question whether there is 
not some analogy between this kind of disease of the will and 
those curious cases of psychical paralysis which have been studied 
by Dr. Charcot at the Salpétriére, in Paris. Here the person 
is paralyzed simply because he believes that he is paralyzed: 
and these states may be brought about through hypnotism; and 
if we can only succeed in eradicating from the patient’s mind 
the belief that he cannot move, he will move. Yet even in 
what is termed psychical paralysis, are we not brought indi- 
rectly to the hypothesis of Professor Ribot? For how could 
the mere idea of an inability to act prevent us from acting, un- 
less some obscure part of the physical machinery were out of 
order ? 


CONTRARY CONDITIONS AND CAUSES. 


Let us now consider cases where the will is attacked through 
an excess of impulsion. The most interesting phase of this 
morbid condition is characterized as Jrresistible impulse. Here 
the sufferer is perfectly conscious of his situation, but feels that 
he is no longer able to overcome a certain interior force which 
impels him to do something which he does not wish to do. 
The simplest and most innocent form of this malady of the 
will is that of fixed ideas with obsession—but of fixed ideas be- 
longing purely to the higher intellectual region of the mind and 
not connected with the lower instincts. Thus a person after 
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winding up his watch in the evening, although he knows per- 
fectly well that he has wound it, does not feel at ease and can- 
not sleep until he has tried to wind it up a second time. An- 
other person, as he walks along a road, cannot help touching 
or counting every post in a fence; he knows how absurd it is 
to do this, yet do it he must. The great Doctor Samuel John- 
son suffered in this way. Another form of irresistible impulse, 
and one much more serious, is where a person feels himself im- 
pelled to commit a wicked act—to steal or to take his own or 
somebody else’s life. 


THE HOMICIDAL IMPULSE. 


Dr. Calmeil relates the following case:* “Glénadel, having 
lost his father in childhood, was brought up by his mother, who 
worshipped him. At sixteen his character, until then good and 
submissive, changed—he grew sombre and taciturn. Pressed with 
questions by his mother, he resolved to confess his trouble. 
‘I owe to you,’ he said, ‘everything; I love you with my whole 
soul; nevertheless, for some days past, one idea pursues me and 
bids me to kill you. Take measures lest, overpowered in the 
end, such a terrible crime be committed—give me leave to en- 
list as a soldier!’ In spite of earnest solicitations, he was un- 
shaken in his resolution; he departed and became a good sol- 
dier. But a secret impulse incessantly urged him to desert and 
return home and kill his mother. When his term of enlistment 
expired, the idea was as strong as on the first day. He en- 
listed a second time. The homicidal instinct persisted, but now 
another victim was substituted for the first one; he no longer 
felt impelled to kill his mother; the frightful impulse night 
and day bade him kill his sister-in-law. In order not to give 
way to this second obsession, he condemned, himself to per- 
petual exile. After a while a compatriot joined his regiment. 
Glénadel confided to him his trouble. ‘Be reassured,’ said 
his friend, ‘the crime is an impossibility; your sister-in-law has 
just died.’ At these words Glénadel sprang to his feet like a 
captive who has regained his freedom; he was filled with joy, 
and he set out for his home, which he had not seen since his 
boyhood. When he arrived he beheld his sister-in-law alive and 
well! He uttered a cry—the horrible impulse had come over 
him anew. This night he forced his brother to tie him. ‘Take 
a strong rope,’ he said, ‘and tie me in the barn as if I were a 


* Traité des maladies inflammatoires du cerveau, 
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wolf, etc.’ The unhappy man ended by placing himself, of his 
own free will, in life-long confinement.” 

It is interesting to note what a very trifling obstacle may 
sometimes drive away the morbid impulse. Professor Ribot tells 
of a chemist who felt impelled to commit homicide, but who 
successfully resisted the impulse by causing his thumbs to be 
tied with a ribbon,. Another person, an intelligent lady and 
most loving daughter, suffered from an irresistible impulse to 
beat her parents. Whenever it came upon her she would cry 
aloud for some one to come and prevent her; then the mo- 
ment she was seized and pushed back into an arm-chair, the 
morbid impulse left her. Let us here observe that it is the 
cenerally received opinion, among those who have made a special 
study of the brain, that kleptomania, erotomania, dipsomania, 
homicidal and suicidal monomania, are distinct manifestations of 
one and the same malady. And it is curious to find one form 
of the disease suddenly changed into another form. Thus sui- 
cidal monomania may become homicidal, and vice versa. 

Dr. Morel, in Maladies mentales, tells of a person whose mor- 
bid impulse would regularly vary from dipsomania to erotoma- 
nia, then back to dipsomania, and from this to suicidal mono- 
mania. But the physical and mental constitution of the indivi- 
dual—that which has come to him through heredity—will as a 
rule determine which form of irresistible impulse will in the 
end obtain the mastery. We may add that alcohol has a pecu- 
liarly disintegrating influence over the will; it slowly, surely 
paralyzes it, while our other faculties may be left seemingly in- 
tact; and in many cases a dipsomaniac is more helpless and 
hopeless than a patient who suffers from another form of irre- 
sistible impulse. 

THE CAUSES OF WILL DISEASE. 


It may be asked how we are to explain these diseases of 
the will? Well a great deal has been written on the subject, 
but it is still far from being understood. In every human being 
there is an almost insensible transition from the healthy to the 
morbid state. The most rational person, if he studies himself 
closely, will find his brain traversed by strange and wild ideas; 
these impulses last only a few seconds and then flit away. 
Here the wholesome forces of the brain crush them without 
even a moment’s struggle. But when the body has become de- 
pressed in tone by illness, or through excesses, then these un- 
pleasant, and it may be dangerous, thoughts grow stronger be- 

VOL, LIX—5 
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cause the resisting power is weakened. Keep strong and healthy, 
and we shall be almost always master of ourselves; morbid im- 
pulses are invariably a sign of weakness. When we are in good 
health the different elements which go to make up the charac- 
ter of the Ego act in harmony and converge towards the same 
end; and it is in this harmonious action that the will manifests 
itself in a normal manner. But this consensus of action has 
come about little by little with experience and education. The 
machinery of the will may be viewed as an edifice constructed 
piece by piece, and every piece put in its proper place has cost 
the growing individual an effort. A few simple movements in 
the physiological order combined with some simple associations 
in the psychological order, are the materials which go to make 
up this wonderful structure; and these initial, simple adaptations, 
by the help of which more complex ones are brought about, 
are gifts from Almighty God. 


SAFEGUARDS WHICH ARE POSSIBLE. 


The will may be overthrown without any fault of our own, 
through ancestral errors or an accidental illness. But in many 


cases it is in our power by living good lives to keep ourselves 
safe from the danger of a dissolution of the will. In conclud- 
ing, let us speak briefly of another singular condition of the 
will, which is quite as interesting as those we have mentioned. 
In it a peculiar mental activity persists, while the will itself is 
nearly, if not altogether, in abeyance. We meet with this 
peculiar condition in artificial somnambulism, and in that other 
state called xirvdna, into which the priests of Buddha are able 
to plunge themselves. During xirvéna, while the will is appar- 
ently at zero, the other faculties of the brain are morbidly 
active. The Buddhist priest will have his eyes wide open, his 
physiognomy will be full of expression; yet his eyes are blind 
to what is going on around him, nor will his ears hear what is. 
said to him. His general sensibility is perfectly numb. You 
may thrust needles into his flesh, you may even apply fire to it ; 
it is impossible to give him pain. His whole consciousness is 
focussed on one brain-picture, and only in the contemplation of 
this ravishing vision does he exist for the time being. Here 
we have a maximum of consciousness with a minimum of move- 
ment: the very opposite of epilepsy. 


MARVELS OF HYPNOTISM. 


In artificial somnambulism the will is almost as much at zero. 
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as in the case of the Buddhist priest; but now, strange to 
relate, another person’s will takes the place of our own will: it 
is even said by high authorities that you may command a per- 
son who is in the hypnotic sleep to perform a certain act a day 
or even a week afterwards. On awaking from the sleep the 
person remembers nothing of what he has been told to do; 
yet at the time designated he will obey the command, the per- 
son declaring that he can give no reason for doing what he 
does ; only that he feels an irresistible impulse to do it. The 
state of the will during hypnosis has given rise to a great deal 
of discussion. The Paris school, at whose head is Dr. Charcot,* 
rejects the idea that the will is wholly unable to resist an order 
which has been given. Dr. Charcot maintains that resistance is 
possible, feeble it is true when the order relates to some future 
trifling act; but if the person hypnotized be told to perform 
an act the consequences of which might be serious, he will 
show signs that he does not wish to obey. Thus, he may refuse 
to be awakened from the sleep until the repugnant order has 
been revoked. It may be a question whether artificial somnam- 
bulism and the xirvéna of the Buddhists properly come under 
the head of pathology of the will. It is certain, however, that 
these abnormal states furnish good matter for reflection to the 
physiological psychologist. 


* This eminent man has lately died. 
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By MAGDALEN ROCK. 


AT Eastertide the cowslip bell 
Rings gay carillons in the dell; 
The hills their verdant robes resume, 
Violets exhale their sweet perfume, 
And birds their former songs excel. 
In vale and wood their chansons swell, 
With joyous, happy trills they tell 
That gone are winter’s days of gloom 
At Eastertide. 


No longer need the brown bee dwell 
A prisoner in his darkened cell; 
Bright are the skies, the flowers bloom 
Since Christ arises from the tomb, 
The victor o’er sin, death, and hell 
At Eastertide. 





THROUGH BLOODIEST WARFARE HE STOOD FOR PEACE. 


GARACONTIE. 


“ THE GREATEST IROQUOIS OF HIS EPOCH.” 
A.D. 1600-1675. 
By JANE MARSH PARKER. 


4-1 is a question if we may ever know what the 

fs American Indian was really like when first dis- 

covered by the European, who was as unprepared 

to understand and correctly report him as was 

the aborigines to be understood and correctly 

reported. As the acquaintance advanced through misunder- 

standing and misrepresentation, the contemporaneous records 
cannot help but be misleading. 

A careful study of a typical Iroquois of that important 

epoch in our country’s history—of an acknowledged leader like 
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Garacontie, of the Onondaga-Iroquois, helps us to a better 
understanding of the true North American Indian before he 
had been influenced by civilization ; or rather, the lack of it in 
his discoverers. That study must be made largely through what 
was written of him by the Jesuit fathers in their Re/ations, and 
in the diplomatic and other correspondence of the French- 
Canadian régime, together with that of the English and Dutch 
colonies. As far as I can learn a biographical monograph of 
Garacontie has never been written, important as were his asso- 
ciations with his times, and interesting as is every mention 
made of him by Parkman, Bancroft, Winsor, and other histo- 
rians of New France. It is the aim of this paper, by drawing 
upon the disconnected allusions in the Relations and upon 
every other available source, to give as fair a portraiture as 
possible of the peace-making Garacontie—one of the world’s 
messiahs. 

Garacontie of the Onondagas may be accepted as a type of 
the American Indian at his best three hundred years ago. The 
Frenchman called him the greatest Iroquois of his epoch, when 
the Iroquois were the Romans of the New World. His epoch 
was a notable one in the annals of our country. 

To tell the story of Garacontie from the unsatisfactory 
glimpses we get of him in the early records, is very like photo. 
graphing a face in sections, and that in varying lights. To 
separate the true from the false in the tangled web of his his- 
tory is no easy task. 


A SORT OF IROQUOIS MESSIAH. 


We first hear of Garacontie in the year 1660, when, as the 
Jesuit fathers tell us, he was raised up as a messiah for his 
people, and a protector, or “saviour,” of the French when they 
were taken prisoners by the Iroquois. His great mission, after 
his conversion to the teachings of the fathers, was mediator 
between pale-face and copper-skin. We hear nothing of him 
before that conversion, which may be taken in proof that he 
hated the Frenchman. As a boy, on the hunting-grounds of 
the Onondagas, he must have heard old warriors tell of their 
first sight of the pale-faces (1609), when the Chieftain Cham- 
plain stood in the ranks of their bitter foe, the Algonquins— 
looking like an evil spirit leading their enemy to battle against 
them—sending those strange fire-arrows into their frightened 
ranks, killing two of their braves. That was the first sight the 
Iroquois had of the Frenchman—their first knowledge of gun- 
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powder. It is fifty years after Champlain that we first meet 
Garacontie in any record. Until that year he was a savage and 
a pagan; scorning to listen to the d/ack.gowns—as the Jesuit 
missionaries were called—those spies and emissaries, as he be- 
lieved, sent by the hated French to work only evil in the Iro- 
quois cantons. The faith of the d/ack-gowns was, no doubt, to him 
a faith then fit only for slaves. The slaves of the Iroquois, the 
wretched Hurons, had become its converts in Canada, and they 
were found pleading of their captors that a dlack.gown should 
be permitted to live among them, and to build a chapel and 
set up an altar. The French, only for sachems like Garacontie, 
would have sent the fathers to the Hurons long before they 
did. When they did send them Garacontie was of those, no 
doubt, who gave them a crown of martyrdom. He must have 
seen the torture of Jogues. He had witnessed the torture of 
several missionaries, we must believe; had delighted in seeing 
them run their “gauntlet to Paradise,” and had hurled his toma- 
hawk with zest. 


FRENCH MISSIONS TO THE IROQUOIS. 


Between 1653 and 1658 Fathers Le Moyne, Chaumonot, and 


Dablon made their memorable sojourns in the Onondaga can- 
tons. They describe in their Re/ations what must have been 
veritable Pentecosts in their missions—a greater and a little 
Pentecost—when a mighty tide of savage emotionalism followed 
their teaching, and crowds pressed forward for baptism—mighty 
warriors following the mothers who held up their children to 
kiss the crucifix. Great was the joy of the enslaved Hurons, 
who had brought such wonderful things to pass by bringing the 
black-gowns to console them in their captivity, and save the 
souls of their captors as well. But Garacontie had not been 
among the converts. He had stood apart unmoved. A chapel 
had been built by the zealous warriors on the shore of Lake 
Onondaga—the first Catholic chapel in what is now the State 
of New York. A choir of Indian girls had sung at the open- 
ing service. France rejoiced to hear that the cross had at last 
been planted among the fierce Iroquois by her devoted mission- 
aries. The warrior converts were ascribing their victory in 
battle to the favor of their newly-adopted god. All this was 
most unpalatable to Garacontie. The new faith was fit only for 
slaves and women; it would abolish the torture of captives; it 
would make the beaver-hunter the slave of the great king across 
the big water. He wanted none of it—not he. 





GARACONTIE. 


A RUSE DE GUERRE. 


The events that followed the Pentecosts fill many pages of 
our history’: jealousy among the Five Nations; internal irritation ; 
suspicion between Frenchman and Iroquois; Canadian settle- 
ments in constant terror, the skulking Iroquois hiding in the 
grass at their very thresholds—there they stood “ glowering at 
each other,” pale-face and copper-skin—a strange sequence of 
the Pentecosts. Between them, like a helpless victim, betrayed 
by both factions, cowered the feeble mission of St. Mary’s on 
the lake of the Onondagas—Ganentaa, that had had such a 
promising outlook in its beginning, such a high tide of enthu- 
siasm at the first. But with the reaction its sorrows began. 
The French colonists and the missionary fathers at Ganentaa 
were held as captives. Fearful rumors came from far-away 
Quebec, where lay their succor if succor might be had. The 
sachems of the Onondagas had heard from Quebec, and believed 
what meant the destruction of St. Mary’s and every pale-face 
in the canton. The captives were condemned to the stake, and 
Garacontie, who had never made the least pretence of friend- 
ship for the prisoners—he was zot of the converts—must have 
been of those who approved of the burning. The piles of wood 
had been gathered—the morrow would see the end of “mis- 
sionizing ” savages—when a Frenchman, who had been adopted 
as a son of the Onondagas, was moved to save his countrymen 
if possible. They had concealed in their mission-house some 
time before, with wise forethought, several canoes. How to 
launch them unseen and propel them on a frozen lake was a 
serious question, which the adopted son of the Onondagas 
helped them to answer. 

He made a feast, and must have bidden Garacontie with 
the rest—a feast at which the guests must eat and drink every- 
thing provided. The stores of the captives had been given to 
this feast, almost everything they had, particularly in the line 
of fire-water. There was no lack of drums and trumpets be- 
sides. What with the fire-water and the uproar attending the 
dance the Indians did not hear the launching of the canoes, and 
long and heavy was their sleep after the banquet. Late in the 
afternoon the sachems called for the captives. The silence at 
the mission-house puzzled them. The doors were broken open. 
Not a white-face to be found, and at once it was promulgated 
and accepted as a truth that the captives had simply become 
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invisible and had flown away, or walked on the water—how else 
had they escaped? ‘Canoes they had none.” 
Their flight was indeed a perilous one, begun as it was in 
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HE HAD SAVED MANY PRISONERS FROM TORTURE AND DEATH. 


the dreary day-dawn of a March morning, the lake full of float- 
ing ice; but so desperately did they paddle that they reached 
Montreal in fifteen days. 
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LIGHT TO THE SAVAGE, 


Surely Garacontie could not have been seeking for populari- 
ty, among his own people at least, when not long after this 
episode—when not a missionary remained in the Iroquois can- 
tons, and anything like friendship for the Frenchman was most 
detestable to the savage—he rose up in the council—he, the 
pririce of orators—the foremost sachem of the league, and de- 
clared that he was a convert to the teachings of the d/ack.gowns ; 
and that it was his sincere belief that the welfare of the Five 
Nations depended upon their peaceful relations with the French. 
He had long been pondering what the fathers taught. While 
so many of his people had been loud in their profession of 
sudden conversion he had been silently considering hard prob- 
lems. The light had come at last. ‘J see /” said the convert 
so often and so emphatically his people gave him the name of 
the one who sees. At once he began to work according to his 
light—to assume the duties of his new profession as they were 
revealed to him., All this, we must remember, was not when 
he had a sympathizing constituency, for many of the converts 
were almost backsliders. The Iroquois were then inundating 
the Canadian frontier with the blood of defenceless settlers, and 
Quebec was actually in a state of blockade because of the 
blood-thirsty Iroquois. 

Remember that Garacontie had been a savage warrior; and 
here he is, when all his brother braves are fierce for a war of 
extermination, pleading for peace—interceding for the release of 
captives; saving them at great personal cost from torture worse 
than death. He makes long and perilous journeys for English- 
men and Dutchmen, as well as French. He pays for their 
release; he shelters them in his cabin at Onondaga until he 
can escort them to a place of greater safety. He fits up his 
cabin as a chapel; he places a crucifix above the rude altar— 
a crucifix he had secured with much difficulty, having taken it 
from a war-party of Mohawks who had carried it away from a 
frontier settlement they had pillaged. 

The bell of his chapel he would never permit to be rung, 
the fathers tell us, save for the daily services, and the gravest 
public occasions. That bell must have been carried to the lake 
of the Onondagas by Fathers Chaumonot and Dablon, and 
Garacontie had heard it ring during the Pentecosts. It is be- 
lieved that fragments of this bell were found by De Witt Clin- 
ton when he visited the sites of the old French missions in 
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1815, and which he presented to the New York Historical 
Society. 
THF SITE OF THE FRENCH MISSION. 


The late Dr. Hawley, of Auburn, who did such valuable 
work for the Cayuga County Historical Society, locates for us 
the Mission of St. Mary’s, or Ganentaa, where Garacontie lived. 
In his chapters of Cayuga history, 1656-1684, p. 33, we learn 
that it was “about midway between the two extremities of the 
lake on the north-east side, about twelve miles from the main 
village of the Onondagas, who then lived about two miles south 
of the present village of Manlius, in the town of Pompey.” 


A PEACEFUL EMBASSY. 


Garacontie having built his chapel and revived the daily ser- 
vices as best he could, in the face of much derision, finally 
succeeded, with the aid of a Cayuga sachem converted from 
paganism through his influence, in having an embassy from the 
Onondagas sent to Montreal to plead for peace and to arrange 
for a settlement of difficulties. The embassy was to bring the 
black-gowns back again if possible. Four French captives were 
sent with this embassy, Garacontie remaining at St. Mary’s sim- 
ply because he dared not leave his mission, fearing a counter- 
movement that would undo all he had gained. 

Dr. Shea, in his Catholic Missions, gives in detail the story 
of the arrival of this embassy at Montreal, July, 1660. The 
city was then beleaguered, its inhabitants believing themselves 
to be in constant peril from the skulking Iroquois. The ap- 
proach of a canoe bearing a white flag caused the greatest 
excitement. ‘Men crowded in anxiety to the wall. The canoe 
came silently on, . . . the warriors stepped ashore as calmly 
as friendly guests, and, followed by the four captive Frenchmen, 
advanced into the town.” Saonchiogwa, the confrire of Gara- 
contie, led the procession, and as soon as an audience was given 
him by the amazed governor, broke first the chains of the cap- 
tives, promising the release of every prisoner held by his 
nation, the Onondagas, if the Frenchman would but “return to 
* his mat” at Ganentaa—“ the mat ” so sacredly preserved for him, 
for all that had happened to drench it with blood. A Jdlack- 
gown must go with him to his people, or there could be no 
peace. On the granting of that the life of twenty Frenchmen 
in captivity at Onondaga depended. He had brought with him 
a slip of paper on which each had written his name. 
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THE UNDAUNTED JESUITS. 


Was it only another trap of the treacherous Iroquois? It 
looked like it; and that was the impression made upon the 
governor. But the Jesuit fathers were eager to go, and for the 
jifth time Father Le Moyne went forth, his life at fearful stake, 
for the salvation of the Iroquois—the liberation of his country- 
men being counted secondary with him. The exciting peril of 
that journey is described in full in the Re/ations, and has been 
again portrayed by Parkman and other modern historians. 

Garacontie met the embassy on its return, several miles from 
St. Mary’s, and assumed the vigilant care of Father Le Moyne, 
whose every footstep was attended with danger. In a few 
months Garacontie had collected another company of French 
captives, whose saviour he had been from torture and death, 
and he escorts them to Montreal; and it was upon the occa- 
sion of this visit that he was baptized before a great multitude 
in the Cathedral of Quebec. He then made a declaration of 
his faith with such impressive eloquence that his hearers were 
moved as never before. And his words had their effect when 
repeated in old France, where news from the missions in Canada 
was awaited with intense interest. He had been convicted of 
the truths taught by the fathers, he said, long before he confessed 
them. He had learned to detest the degrading superstitions of 
his people—at heart he had been a Christian even when he 
held back from taking the step that meant so much to an In- 
dian. The governor-general had stood as his godfather, and 
Mademoiselle de Boutervué, daughter of the intendant, was very 
proud to be the godmother of so distinguished a convert. Gara- 
contie was given the name of Daniel, and his baptism was cele- 
brated by much feasting and social gaiety. The heavy gloom 
hanging over the Canadian settlements seemed, for a moment, 
likely to be dispelled. 


GARACONTIE’S EARNESTNESS. 


The after-life of this semi-savage, Garacontie, is all in proof 
of the sincerity of his conversion. ‘“ He did mean some true 
thing,” as Carlyle has said of another of the world heroes who * 
accepted gospel other than that to which he had been born. 
“He was right earnest about it—he had the first characteristic of 
the hero: a deep, great, genuine sincerity.” If his conversion had 
anything remarkable in it, it was as nothing compared with the 
steadfastness of his faith from the day of his baptism until his 
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death. Malgr¢ that his “new brethren” often proved false to 
him, that the peace between Frenchmen and Iroquois was 
spasmodic and unstable at the best, that horrible atrocities were 


‘“WHAT! WILL YOU NOT LET ME PRAY IN YOUR HOUSE OF GOD? YOU CANNOT BE 


CHRISTIANS ; YOU DO NOT LOVE THE PRAYER.” 


continually being committed on both sides, Garacontie’s loyalty 
to the French and his devotion to the work of the fathers never 
knew a shadow of turning. Through bloodiest warfare he stood 
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for peace. Through his mediation and influence the fiendish 
cruelties hitherto practised upon captives were greatly mitigated, 
if not wholly abolished. 

We read in the Relations how in the year 1666 a French 
colony was sent to Garacontie’s village, “for the purpose of 
teaching the Indians the arts and sciences, and to civilize and 
Christianize them.” This colony, according to Clark in his A7zs- 
tory of Onondaga County, had an ending which throws much light 
upon those times. A party of Spaniards had arrived at Lake 
Onondaga in 1669, having come by way of the Mississippi, leav- 
ing their canoes at Olean Point. They were seeking silver. They 
had heard of “the lake with the shining white bottom.” When 
the French who were settled there would not tell the Spaniards 
where silver could be found, for they could not, the Spaniards 
were hotly enraged, but findlly the two parties compromised by 
going in search of silver together. The Onondagas, seeing them 
prowling around, became suspicious, and the end was the toma- 
hawk put ane end to both Frenchmen and Spaniards, and that 
was the outcome of Garacontie’s second effort to establish an- 
other Christian colony at Lake Onondaga—the second founded 
in what is now Western New York. 

We read in the Relation of Father Carheil of “the constancy 
of the chief Daniel Garacontie in holding fast the faith and in 
making everywhere a high and imposing profession of Chris- 
tianity.” After commenting upon the impressive address made 
by Garacontie at the time of his baptism, he adds: “ He yet 
made another declaration in a more generous manner in New 
Holland, in presence of the Europeans who commanded in 
that country, and the chiefs of all the Iroquois nations. 

With truly Christian courage he opposed the superstitious rites 
observed for the sick and dying—the vile dances, the faith in 
dreams—and everything that was contrary to his religion.” 

“‘Remember I am a Christian,” he would say when urged by 
his people to do many things inconsistent with his profession. 

The life of the mission was the loyalty of Garacontie. With- 
out him it could not have survived as long as it did. His for- 
bearance and self-control, under the most aggravating opposi- 
tion, were marvellous in a semi-savage. The number of converts 
steadily increased. Whatever was the final result, paganism 
had received a blow and was declining. The old religious faith 
of the Iroquois was disappearing. Strange that Eleazer Wil- 
liams, lay-reader, catechist, and school-master (Episcopal), could 
write from the Onondaga Mission in 1816 that he had looked 
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in vain for any fruits of the Father Jesuits’ wo;, among the 
Indians. The Rev. Samuel Kirkland confirms this statement.* 


GARACONTIE’S CHARACTERISTICS, 


Frequent mention is made of Garacontie in the official cor- 
respondence of the time. He is conspicuous in overtures and 
embassies from 1660 to 1675, the year of his death. He is as- 
sociated in all public affairs, between his nation and the French, 
with Count de Frontenac and La Salle. He is the acknowl- 
edged spokesman for the Iroquois, and he always speaks for 
peace. Charlevoix and Hennepin give him notable mention. 
“‘He possessed a noble natural manner,” says Charlevoix, “ with 
great affability; a disposition of much sweetness, a superior 
genius, with much integrity and uprightness of character.” He 
dwells upon his bravery as a warrior, his wisdom as a dip- 
lomat, and the confidence his people had in him. ‘“ His most 
common employment,” says Charlevoix, ‘‘was to moderate the 
violent resolutions of the national council, and to cultivate peace 
with the French.” He further states that Garacontie sought to 
release not only French prisoners of the Iroquois, but English- 
men as well. He has abundant recognition in the Colonial Docu- 
ments, his name being spelled in a variety of ways. Dr. Shea, 
who made a most careful estimate of the character of the man, 
has said that he had the clearest head of any of the statesmen 
of the cantons. His leading characteristic was perhaps his reli- 
gious fervor—his poetical nature—and a certain irrepressibility 
which, coupled with his discretion and caution, made him a 
most interesting character-study—a powerful personality. When 
the burghers of Albany threatened to punish converts like him 
if they did not conceal their beads and “popish trumpery” 
when they visited the Dutch settlements, he ignored their threats 
without antagonizing them. There is a story of how he once 
went into a ‘‘meeting-house” in Albany and knelt down rever- 
ently telling his beads. When ordered to stop such foolery or 
to leave the place, he replied with sweet simplicity: “What! 
will you not let me pray in your house of God? You cannot 
be Christians ; you do not love the prayer.” 

We see him in his declining years trying hard to learn to 
read and write. He makes fair progress considering the oppo- 
sition he meets from his scolding wife. He learns to speak 
French with considerable fluency; he strictly adopts the dress 
and customs of Europeans. 

* Clark’s Onondaga, vol. i. p. 239. 
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GARACONTIE AS A TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 


In the journal of Count de Frontenac’s voyage to Lake On- 
tario, in 1673 (Colonial Documents, vol. ix.), Garacontie is spoken 
of as one of the oldest and most influential of the sachems in 
attendance upon that important council—as one who had al- 


KATERI TEGAKWITHA, THE LILY OF THE MOHAWKS. 


ways been the warmest friend of the French, and who was their 
mouthpiece with the Iroquois. In the speech made by Fronte- 
nac, July, 1673, official approval is given of the temperance 
movement which Garacontie was then doing all he could to pro- 
mote among the Iroquois. The temperance question was the 
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pivotal one in politics just then. The sachems, said Frontenac, 
must be on the alert to keep their young men from getting 
drunk. There was nothing ‘so unbecoming in rational men of 
well regulated mind.” Rather obscure, but better than ignoring 
the question would have been to Garacontie, no doubt. Drun- 
kenness was the destructive vice of the poor Indian, then as 
now. This subject has full and most interesting treatment in 
Parkman’s Old Régime under the head of “The Missions and 
the Brandy Question.” It was the first planting of the temper- 
ance movement in the State of New York, and the name of 
Garacontie should have an honored place in the annals of the 
cause—its first apostle on this continent. 

GARACONTIE’S DEATH. 

The Relation of 1676 gives us the story of the death of 
Garacontie: 

“For all he was getting to be an old man, with a marked 
tendency to pulmonary trouble, he would go to early morning 
Mass daily, and that in the coldest weather. The winter of 
1675 was very severe in Middle New York, but Garacontie 
walked more than a mile in the keen, frosty air to attend the 
midnight Mass that Christmas, and never did he enjoy a service 
more. The result was a severe illness, from which he died not 
long after, aged about seventy-five. The sachems and chiefs 
of the Onondaga nation gathered around his dying bed to hear 
his last words. The burden of his earnest entreaty was that 
they should do all in their power to promote peace with the 
French, profess the Christian faith and live as Christians, and 
spare no effort or sacrifice in banishing intoxicating liquors 
from the cantons. He asked as a last favor that a lofty cross 
might be placed upon his grave, and that his people would re- 
member, whenever they saw it, that Daniel Garacontie was a 
Christian. 

What gloom would have fallen upon him could he have fore- 
seen how different the future of the Onondaga missions would 
be from what he hoped. Twenty-five years after his death the 
Jesuit fathers had been banished from the realm of the Five 
Nations, and a new dispensation had the Christianization of the 
Iroquois in charge—a dispensation that had little or no toler- 
ation for the work of the fathers. The memory of Garacontie 
seems to have disappeared with the cross upon the grave—and 
every vestige of the rude chapel he had built at St. Mary’s. 
We find little mention of him after 1675 in the early annals. 

VOL, LIX.—6 
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There is one in a letter from Father Lamberville, written 
from Onondaga ten years after the death of Garacontie, and 
addressed to Governor Dongan. 

“Tf you will please to honor me with a line from your 
hand,” writes the missionary, ‘you can have your letter given 
to one Garacontie. . . . Do him the charity to exhort him 
to be a good Christian, as he was whose name he bears, and 
who was his brother. Recommend him, I beseech you, not to 
get drunk any more. . . . One word from you will have a 
wonderful effect. “ 

Only once again do we find an allusion to him in the records 
—in a report of Frontenac’s, 1695-1696. Frontenac writes of 
“a considerable expedition against the Iroquois ”—principally 
against the Onondagas. It was important that they should be 
“crushed” and at once. The severe winter then prevailing was 
favorable to the success of an expedition having their extermi- 
nation in view, as the women and children would be found con- 
gregated in the villages—their defenders absent—hunting for 
food. There had been thirteen days of heavy snow-fall; seven 
feet of snow “lay through the entire forest—a circumstance 
never witnessed before in this country.” 


GARACONTIE’S DESCENDANTS. 


In a desolate cabin the Canadian exterminating expedition 
found an Iroquois man, woman, and young lad. All that saved 
one of the helpless captives, the young lad, from being burned 
upon the spot, after cruel torture, was the fact that he could 
prove that he was a grandson of “the famous Garacontie,” 
who, as the report makes clear, was a chief of the Onondagas, 
and faithfully attached to the French. The lad was sent to 
the Indians of the Saut for adoption, and that is the last we 
hear of Garacontie’s descendants. 

With the taking away of Garacontie there is a marked change 
to be'seen in the relations between Frenchman and Iroquois. 
Negotiations for peace are fruitless—no one will hear them 
when offered. The Onondagas are declared by the French to 
be the most mutinous of the Five Nations. After Garacontie no 
one was raised up to be the peace-maker and the peace-keeper 
between pale-face and copper-skin. The smouldering antago- 
nism between the two races raged almost unrestrained. 


Our study of Garacontie cannot but be unsatisfactory, so 
fragmentary are the contributions of contemporaneous history ; 
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and these so often written by partial historians, like the Jesuit 
fathers, whose staunch and steadfast protector he ever was. 
The true character of the man, nevertheless, comes out clearly 
in the Relations—it could not be concealed. His spiritual 
strength stands revealed—the clear perception this savage-born 
messiah had of eternal verities—the fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity. 

“He saw,” his people said of him; in other words, his was 
the gift of seership—that intuitive vision which looks over and 
beyond the conflicting dogmas of rival propagandists, seeing 
only the truth divine. Garacontie could see what many of his 
teachers were too blind to discover; or seeing, failed to give 
the prominence needed—the significance of Christly peace. For 
the defence of that peace—the peace that was to transform the 
world—he made it the mission of his life to stand, and that 
when he must stand alone and at bitter cost. Savage-born 
that he was and savage-bred, he could ignore racial and tribal 
antagonisms in his loyalty to the new revelation. Humblest of 
this world’s messiahs, perhaps—most obscure and forgotten—the 
fruits of his labor scattered to the winds, Garacontie of the 
Onondagas did not live in vain; and if his name is not on the 
calendar of Indian saints, it is not because he had not the 
virtues worthy of canonization. 
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TWO LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 


By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


fa NOW-DROPS of Poverty, frigidly pure, 
Whose virginal beauty seems scarce of earth, 
Fearless from innocence, plodding secure 
Through alley and by-way where crime hath its birth. 


Reared amidst luxury, fondly caressed, 

Darlings of fortune, with wealth for each whim, 
Scorning all vanities, glad to find rest 

Tending Christ’s poor ones and seeking out Him. 


Polemics unheeding, leaving to wits 
All subtle intricacies hard to decide, 

Content with the formula, ‘‘ Loves Me who quits 
The world and its pleasures to work by My side.” 


How fresh the young faces that smile from beneath 
The neat coifs of white and the bonnets of black! 

In hearts of such gladness there’s never a sheath 
For the sword of regret—no vain looking back. 


Oh! to see them amid their loved waifs in their nest, 
Stroking with gentle hands each throbbing brow, 

Smoothing each pillow, and soothing each breast 
Where furrows were channelled by Misery’s plow. 


Beggars for others’ wants, last thought their own, 
At Dives’ tables they patiently wait, 
Heeding no boorishness, mindful alone 
Of the Christ-King who never had splendor or state. 


O poverty! dread is thy bane ; but there’s yet 
A pathway around thee by angels’ feet trod, 

When besprinkled with love from young hearts as a jet 
From fountains that burst in the gardens of God. 


Snow-drops of Charity! lowly and blest, 
Well have ye pondered that sermon of old, 
Preached by the Saviour on Olivet’s crest! 
Bright be your crowns in his mansions of gold! 
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A PRINCE OF PRINTERS. 
By MARION AMES TAGGART., 


@i ARTHER apart than the miles of separation lie 
4 Venice and our new Republic. Farther apart 
even than the great distance of four centuries are 
the rush and whirl of the end of the nineteenth 
century and the closing of the fifteenth, the 
utilitarian age and the age of Leo X., the Renaissance. 

Yet our thought bridges the separation of race, country, and 
period, to summon up the time and character of Manutius, 
Aldus, 7/ vecchio, in this the year of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the first issue from his Venetian press. 

A true benefactor of mankind was this scholar and lover of 
books, this ideal printer. To him we owe the progenitors of our 
cheap editions, the form which has put books within the reach 
of all. But—honor to the man who loved them too well to de- 
grade them!—his editions, while they were cheaper than the 
world had been offered before, were more beautiful. 

The labor that Aldus gave to his work can hardly be esti- 
mated. The suffering of modern editors in reading and revis- 
ing manuscripts is considerable, albeit lightened by type-writing 
and modern script; Aldus Manutius had to encounter the 
crabbed chirography of the middle ages, and from voluminous 
and often erroneous manuscripts draw the wisdom of the 
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ancients, which he gave to the world in the type which he in- 
vented, and enriched by the corrections of his vast erudition. 
For vast erudition was surely his, and such knowledge of Greek 
as few possessed. 

In him were united the enthusiasm of savant and artist; the 
love of books for themselves, as well as for their benefit, and a 
love of humanity so great that he gave to the world his labor, 
learning, and their results. His precious manuscripts were freely 
accessible to other, less favored students, and in his great brain 


Erasmus (after Holbein). 


was no room for bitterness; jealousy or self-seeking could not 
move the man whose life had been consecrated to the learning 
that reached beyond the limit of individual or national exist- 


ence. 
Manutius was born in 1450 in a little town near Rome, and 
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grew up in the atmosphere of learning to which nature had so 
perfectly adapted him. 

It was the golden age of literature in Italy, and the age of 
friendships which were as sympathetic as they were beneficial 
to mankind. The pages of the histories of the literature of 
the Renaissance are full of such couplings of immortal names 


DucaL PALACE AND CAMPANILE, 


that one lays them down to dream of the long days when the 
grave, and how reverend seigniors! gowned, capped, and bearded 
as became their gravity, walked together beneath the tender 
sky of Italy, in a communion more perfect than often falls to 
the lot of mortals. 

Aldus shared the good fortune of his period, which gave to 
the savants of the fifteenth century that “faithful friend” who 
is “the medicine of life.” In Pico della Mirandola Aldus was 
blest. The Count of Mirandola was the friend of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and forms, in his connection with his other friend and 
fellow-student, the link between the glorious life of Florence in 
the days of the Medici and the republic on the Adriatic which 
rivalled her. 

Of Pico, Poliziano says that “nature seemed to have show- 
ered upon this man, or hero, all her gifts. He was tall, finely 
moulded; from his face a something of divinity shone forth. 
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Acute and gifted with prodigious memory, in his studies he 
was indefatigable, in his style perspicuous and eloquent. You 
could not say whether his talents or his moral qualities con- 
ferred on him the greater lustre.” 

With his patron and friend, Aldus remained at Mirandola 
for two years continuing his study of Greek literature. Pico 
then removed to Florence, but first secured for Aldus the post 
of tutor to hjs sister’s sons, Alberto and Lionello, princes of 
Carpi. 

To, this happy connection we are personally debtors. Alber- 
to Pio was but four years of age when he came under the 
guidance of Aldus. The student could not have asked better 
soil in which to sow, and the Prince of Carpi was grateful all 
his life for the guidance of his tutor. 

Alberto Pio was born with the love of learning and books 
in his veins; perhaps because in them flowed the blood of his 
uncle, Pico Mirandola. Carpi was torn with contentions for its 
principality by rival branches of the Pii. Among them we find 
the young prince moving calm and indifferent, his mind filled 
with such schemes for furthering learning as left little room for 
such a small matter as his losing the government of Carpi. 
For together, Aldus, Pico Mirandola and his nephew, the young 
prince, had formed the ambitious plan of publishing a new and 
correct edition of the Greek and Latin authors, the execution of 
» which was to be entrusted to Aldus. At this distance of time 
only the student can even faintly grasp the magnitude of this 
ambition, rendered more than difficult by the errors and illegi- 
bility of transcriptions. 

Aldus chose Venice as the theatre of his undertaking, as 
affording him a refuge less disturbed by internal wars than 
other Italian states. The defraying of the expenses of this 
great establishment fell to the Prince Alberto of Carpi and 
Pico della Mirandola, and throughout its long career they con- 
tinued generously to support it, in spite of the drain upon 
their purses of the troublous condition of Carpi. 

It was a glorious day for Venice when Aldus Manutius set 
up his press in the Campo di San Agostino. Venice was then 
in the height of her prosperity; long mistress of the seas, she 
suddenly became the literary centre of Italy. Aldus’s house 
was the rallying point of the learned men who served or visit- 
ed the republic. He gathered what Symonds calls “an army 
of Greek scholars and compositors” around him, the language 
of his household was Greek, and in that language his prefaces 
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were written. Aldus at once began collecting manuscripts from 
all over the world, and none was too costly, no trouble too great, 
to prevent him acquiring the prize he sought. His efforts were 
seconded by students of all lands, and manuscripts flowed into 
the house on the Campo di San Agostino. There they were 
freely accessible to all who needed their help, and the Aldine 





LOREDANO, DOGE OF VENICE, 1501-1521 (a/ter Bellint). 


publishing house became a reference library for scholars less 
favored than its generous founder. To this corner of the world, 
and to the quiet square, came the best minds of the age; and 
even the unselfish Aldus complained quaintly of the interrup- 
tions which it cost him to have his house the rallying point of 
the learned world. 
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Sabellico, Venice’s historian ; Sanudo, the voluminous chroni- 
cler of her life and thought; Cardinal Bembo, were among the 
frequenters of the Campo di San Agostino. And from over 
seas came the Dutch Erasmus, who was at once received as one 
of Aldus’s assistants. 

For a time Erasmus labored under Aldus, and friendship exist- 
ed between them. Later they separated with feelings that were 
quite the reverse of friendly, and Erasmus indignantly denied the 
honor he had previously claimed so eagerly of revising, under 
Aldus, any but his own works. 

By this time the new ideas of Luther had been promulgated, 
to which Erasmus lent his countenance as cordially as Aldus 
condemned them: The Prince of Carpi, Aldus’s former pupil, re- 
futed the heresies of Erasmus in a learned treatise, and the 
controversy between them continued long. Of course Aldus, as 
a devout adherent of the church, and the friend and client of Al- 
berto, sympathized wholly with the prince in the matter, and 
this alone would have accounted for the break in the former 
friendship between him and Erasmus; but before this time that 
perpetual caviler had accused the unselfish printer of meanness, 
while on the other hand the abstemious Italians had been re- 
volted by the Dutch proclivity to over-eating and drinking 
which they considered a fault in Erasmus. However the con- 
nection came to an end, end it did; and Erasmus passed from 
Venice, leaving behind him one of the many interesting associa- 
tions of the Aldine house. 

It was in 1494—just four hundred years ago—that the first 
work issued from the new press. It was followed speedily by 
the famous edition of Aristotle, dedicated to Aldus’s former 
pupil, the Prince Alberto Pio. 

Aldus burned with two noble and allied ambitions: to make 
the best possible books, and to sell them at the lowest possible 
prices. To him we owe the invention of the 8vo form which 
now prevails, and which had been preceded only by folios. Let 
us, who sometimes take for companion through weary hours of 
pain and languor spent in bed some cherished volume, reflect 
on what life would be if we had only books the size of un- 
abridged dictionaries to hold, and breathe a grateful regutescat 
for the soul of the Venetian publisher. 

In order to bring his matter within the scope of such 
volumes Manutius invented the type which bears his name—the 
precursor of our italic. This, tradition says, was imitated from 
the handwriting of Petrarch; it was much more beautiful than 
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the present italic, though very hard on eyes that must read 
whole pages of its fine, script-like letters. This beautiful Aldine 
type was cut by II Franchia, the painter; and Aldus himself 
describes it enthusiastically as “of the greatest beauty, such as 
was never done before.” 

Franchia was unrivalled in his goldsmith work, and it is 
proof of his lavish generosity to his art that Aldus employed 
this greatest of carvers to cut his type, which was used upon 
paper worthy of its beauty. 

The famous motto of the Aldines was happily chosen: 
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“ Festina lente’""—quickness and firmness in executing their great 
work. It was in illustration of this motto that the celebrated 
Aldine mark was struck: the dolphin, emblem of swiftness; the 
anchor, emblem of stability, and the word “ Ald-Us” at the 
top, its syllables separated by the anchor. 

The delicate mark has been imitated by printers ever since 
Aldus’s day; by his contemporaries for gain, by recent publish- 
ers in honor of the noble Venetian house. Some of the volumes 
so marked by the elder Aldus exist to prove that the honest 
enthusiasm which made the book-lover vaunt the splendor of 
his editions was well founded. ‘“ What joy,” exclaimed Aldus, 
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“it is to see these volumes of the ancients rescued from book- 
buriers, and given freely to the world!” 

He said well, that they were given freely. The five volumes 
containing the whole of Aristotle sold for not more than eight 
pounds, English, and the single volumes of classics for one and 
two shillings. 

O lovers of books! living in this age of pirated editions, 
shabby paper, blurred type, and dishonest bindings, do not your 
hearts go out to that man who four hundred years ago made 
such books at such prices, for love of learning and mankind? 

In 1499 Aldus married the daughter of Andrea Torresano, of 
Asola. His father-in-law was a well-known printer of Venice, 
and this marriage united two important publishing firms; hence- 
forth the name of Asolanus was associated with that of Aldus 
upon their title-pages. 

Paulus Manutius, Aldus’s son, and again Aldus junior, son 
of Paulus, and grandson of the great Aldus, continued the 
Aldine publications after the death of the founder of the house. 

When he died, in 1515, Aldus left one page of his polyglot 
Bible, printed in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—the three languages 
in such beautiful type as to show what a noble work this, his 
cherished design, would have been. He was buried at Carpi, 
by his own request, in the Church of San Paterniano. 

One more work of the elder Manutius remains to be men- 
tioned. This is the New Academy, which he founded for the 
study of ‘Greek literature, and which numbered among its mem- 
bers the learned men of the entire world, who were proud to 
be enrolled in its ranks. Its rules were written in Greek, its 
members were obliged to speak Greek. 

What the private life of Aldus was—if such a man, living 
wholly for his work and race, may be said to have a private 
life—is shown by the love as well as honor in which he was 
held by his fellow-students, and the poets with whom he con- 
stantly associated, and who were probably as difficult a frater- 
nity with whom to retain pleasant relations as their modern 
brethren. 

Aldus gave generously money, labor, and even honor—the 
only guerdon, perhaps, that could have allured a mind so artis- 
tic as his. The glory of the work done in the New Academy 
and the publishing house he ascribed to his associates, claiming 
for himself only the measure accorded to all, though he well 
knew that to Aldus Manutius belonged the honor of organizing 
and continuing both. His labor was carried on under perpetual 
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strife with workmen, failing strength and sight, and under heavy 
expenses, which he never met by the increase of prices he 
could so easily have obtained. 

Perhaps it is well to pause in the midst of a civilization 
farther removed from Aldus than the lapse of four hundred 
years has made it, to contemplate the self-forgetting old scholar 
of the Venetian republic, that while the conditions of our life 
render such a career impossible, we may yet dimly see that 
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there are rewards greater than the wealth for which we strive. 
For he died poor; he never sought to die in other condi- 
tion. He was honored for his learning over the whole world ; 
he could easily have made a fortune from his unrivalled repu- 
tation and his famous editions. 

Never for one moment did he swerve from his original pur- 
pose, and surely we may write down Aldus Manutius as one 
who loved his fellow-men. 
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THE BROAD CHURCH POSITION UNTENABLE. 
By VERY REV. A. F. HEwIT, D.D. 
THE BROAD CHURCH POSITION DEFINED. 


ROAD Church” is a term which has lately taken 
the place of the old term “ Latitudinarian ” 
among Anglicans, as descriptive of a view and a 
party, in opposition to “High Church” and 
“Low Church.” The High Church view regards 

the Christian Church as visible and organized in an equal con- 
federated episcopal hierarchy without any supreme visible head. 
The Low Church view looks on the church as an invisible so- 
ciety bound in a purely spiritual communion. Both reject the 
authority of the Roman Church, and their advocates, with various 
degrees of animosity, have waged war against her doctrines and 
polity, even to the extent of denouncing the Catholicism which 
is central in the Supreme See of Rome as no better than a 
“baptized Paganism.” The Broad Church view disregards the 
limits within which the Catholic, and the several orthodox Pro- 
testant definitions circumscribe the true Church of Christ, and 
true Christianity. In discussing their position, I do not concern 
myself with the attitude which they take toward other parties in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church or other Protestant denomina- 
tions. It is only the place which they assign to the Catholic 
Church and its supreme Roman See in their general and broad 
view of Historical Christianity, which I take note of. I do not 
confine my attention to the particular party in the English Es- 
tablishment called “Broad Church.” I borrow this designation 
as a convenient term to describe a certain view taken by many 
distinguished men in Europe and America, for a considerable 
time past, which is more favorable and amicable toward Cath- 
olicism and the Roman Church, than the old traditional view 
which came down from the so-disant Reformers and has been 
prevalent among Protestants. 
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THE TRADITIONAL PROTESTANT POSITION. 

The Traditional Protestant Position is one of determined, ir- 
reconcilable hostility to Catholicism, and especially to the Ro- 
man Church as its centre; regarded as a counterfeit of genuine 
Christianity. In the general ignorance of history which prevailed 
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during the dark age of the Reformation, the apostles of the 
new religion were able to impose on their credulous disciples 
the false pretence that they had restored the original, primitive 
Christianity, as it subsisted before the time of Constantine, and 
during some indefinite period between his epoch and that of 
Charlemagne. The grand and universal Historical Christianity 
of the eight hundred or thousand years preceding the six- 
teenth century, they represented as an apostasy, a reign of An- 
tichrist, and the entire ecclesiastical structure of Catholic doc- 
trine and polity, culminating in the spiritual supremacy of Rome, 
as a mystery of iniquity, the masterpiece of the arch-enemy of 
God and of mankind. 

This Protestant Tradition has been continued, and the war- 
fare against Catholicism, especially against the Papal Supremacy, 
has been relentlessly waged, down to the present time. Never- 
theless, animosity has been growing less and polemics have 
been assuming a more moderate tone, as the present cen- 
tury has elapsed. History has been studied in a remarkably 
thorough manner, and with a considerable degree of impar- 
tiality and dispassionate candor. Light has been thrown upon 
many obscure periods, prejudices and delusions have been scat- 
tered, falsifications and perversions in the historical domain 
rendered impossible or difficult of reiteration. The mist which 
hung over and shrouded the first five or six centuries of Chris- 
tianity having been to a great extent dispelled, it is no longer 
possible to represent that early period as in contrast and op- 
position to the dominant Catholicism of the ten succeeding cen- 
turies. The continuity of Historical Christianity, in the apos- 
tolic, the post-apostolic, the patristic, and the medieval periods 
has been demonstrated. The fabulous myth of the Dark Ages 
has been exploded. The masks and stage-costumes of the ac- 
tors in the Reformation have been stripped off. The ecclesiasti- 
cal and dogmatic authority of Protestant sects has been steadily 
diminishing. In consequence of these and other causes; of 
secular changes, and of a general movement of evolution and 
progress, it has become necessary to change the plan of cam- 
paign and to take up a new position, the one which I call the 
Broad Church Position. 


THE BROAD CHURCH POSITION MORE FULLY DESCRIBED. 


The necessity has arisen of finding some middle ground be- 
tween the Catholic affirmation of the divine and apostolic ori- 
gin of the hierarchy centred in the papacy, and its consequent 
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infallibility in dogmatic and moral teaching,’and the contrary 
declaration of the authors of the old Protestant tradition that 
the whole system is a colossal fraud, invented by Satan. Be- 
lievers in Christianity as a supernatural, revealed religion, must 
endeavor to find some place for their own particular form of 
doctrine and ecclesiastical polity in that Historical Christianity 
which traces its origin to the apostles. When the illusions of 
the first age of Protestantism passed away, it was impossible for 
learned, intelligent, and large-minded men to confine their Chris- 
tian sympathies within the limits of any particular sect. They 
were obliged to take broader views, and to adopt some kind of 
theory concerning the historical and general development of 
Christianity which will allow them to extend their sentiment of 
fellowship in a wide sense. The adherents of the High Church 
party are driven by this Catholic instinct to look back to the 
time when the East and the West were united in one Catholic 
communion, and to regard the Protestant-Episcopal Church, not 
as the one true church of Christ, but as one branch only, the 
Roman and Greek churches being also recognized as_ branches. 
Among the other divisions of Protestants, those who have 
adopted broad views have extended the limits of Christian and 
ecclesiastical fellowship more widely, so as to include within its 
circumference all sects holding what they consider to be the es- 
sentials of Christianity. The limits are not fixed and certain, 
but are broader or narrower, in proportion to the more ortho- 
dox or latitudinarian standard by which the essentials are dis- 
tinguished from the accidentals of the Christian religion. For 
the extreme latitudinarian and rationalist there are no essentials, 
unless Monotheism be regarded as essential to religion and philo- 
sophy; and beyond even this latitude stretches the ever-widen- 
ing circumference of toleration to pantheism, atheism, agnos- 
ticism, pessimism, and nihilism. 

One who takes his standing and viewing point on the out- 
side of Christianity, if he has not sunk so lowin pessimism and 
nihilism as to deny or doubt all real being, truth and good- 
ness, may take some just and impartial views of Catholic Chris- 
tianity as an historical phenomenon, just as he may of Brahman- 
ism or Mohammedanism. Those rationalists who may be called, 
in some general sense, Christians, may do the same, and often 
have done so. The works of writers of this class, who are more 
or less latitudinarian and rationalistic, or who at least do not 
make open profession of any kind of Protestant Orthodoxy, 
have had an important influence in breaking down anti-Catholic 
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traditions and prejudices. There are others, however, English, 
French, and German, professedly orthodox or evangelical, who 
have written in the same sense and spirit. These are they whose 
position can be properly designated as “ Broad Church.” It is 
only with their broad view of the Catholic and Roman Church 
that I am concerned. 


CONCESSIONS OF MODERN PROTESTANT SCHOLARS. 


The class of writers referred to, with their disciples, on the 
one hand reject the divine authority of the Catholic Church, 
and on the other, they renounce the old Protestant tradition of 
a fraudulent imposture, substituting a new, false, and anti-Chris- 
tian superstition in place of the genuine Christianity of the first 
five or six centuries. 

They are forced to acknowledge that Historical Christianity, 
since the second century, is Catholicism. Therefore, that they 


. may not isolate themselves from all Christendom, except their 


own recent and narrow sects, they are obliged to claim sympa- 
thy and fellowship with all the great men and great works of 
Catholic Christendom. They eulogize the Fathers and Doctors, 
Missionaries, Saints, and Heroes, who have adorned the Christian 
annals; St. Augustine and St. Jerome, St. Bernard, St. Anselm, 
St. Thomas, St. Charles, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal Newman, and many others, 
from the third century to the nineteenth, receive a tribute of 
high and heartfelt admiration almost equal to that which is paid 
by Catholics. 

It is true that a discrimination is generally made between 
the general body of the Catholic Church and the papacy. An 
amicable disposition toward the former is accompanied by hos- 
tile sentiments toward the latter. And yet, historical fairness 
has forced many eminent writers to pay the same homage to 
popes, to Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, and of late even 
to Gregory VII., the famous Hildebrand, which has been offered 
to other great doctors and prelates. Not only has the Catholic 
Church and her hierarchy been acknowledged as the Christian- 
izing and civilizing power, from Constantine to Charlemagne, 
from Charlemagne to the age of Leo X.; but the paramount 
influence, even the moral necessity of the supreme authority 
of the Roman Church has been confessed in the most ex- 
plicit ,terms, and that by Protestant writers of the highest 
character. 

VOL, LIX.—7 
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MODE OF RECONCILING THE BROAD VIEW WITH PROTESTANT 
ORTHODOXY. 


It is plain that some attempt must be made by the men of 
this new historical school to reconcile their broad views with 
their Protestant principles. Those who profess some one of the 
forms of Protestant orthodoxy have a task of extreme difficulty 
on their hands. Leaving aside the highest Anglicans and the 
Eastern schismatics, whose controversy with Rome is in a quite 
distinct category, those Protestants who are called orthodox, 
holding low-church and the so-styled ‘“‘ evangelical” opinions, are 
bound by their Protestant principles to deny the apostolical and 
divine authority of the Catholic hierarchy, and of the entire sys- 
tem of faith and polity which rests on this authority as its 
basis. They are forced to regard the whole edifice of Catholi- 
cism as a human superstructure, gradually built up, upon and 
around the foundation laid by the apostles. The position which 
they have taken as Broad Churchmen requires them to admit 
that Historical Christianity, which is nothing else than Catholi- 
cism, was not an essential, but only an accidental modification 
of the original and apostolic form of Christianity. Moreover, 
that there was no fraudulent imposition of usurped authority by 
the episcopal and papal hierarchy by which a polity and a sys- 
tem of doctrines of human origin was superadded to the faith 
which the apostles preached, and the ecclesiastical order which 
they founded. Consequently the essential and divine elements of 
Christianity must be reduced to a small compass, and can only 
include what is common to the apostolic, early, medieval, and 
modern forms of Christianity which are recognized as substan- 
tially orthodox. 


THESE TWO OPPOSITE TERMS IRRECONCILABLE. 


This effort to reconcile Protestant orthodoxy with a broad 
and liberal view of Historical Christianity is a total failure, and 
the Broad Church position is untenable on genuine Protestant 
principles. The Protestant revolt against Catholic authority has 
no reason of being or justification, except on the plea that the 
Catholicism of which the Roman Church is the centre, and con- 
sequently all Historical Christianity is an apostasy, whose inci- 
pient, retrograde movement dates from the second century. 

It is absurd to imagine that learned and holy men, the great 
Saints and Doctors of the first six and the subsequent ten centu- 
ries, were the authors of a change, which was certainly not in 
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accidentals merely, but in essentials, in good faith, with sincere 
intentions, and utterly unaware of the evil work they were 
doing. 

It must be remembered that all the power of Catholic au- 
thority and of the dogmas proclaimed by it, from the beginning, 
came from the universal belief of teachers and taught in their 
divine origin and sanction. 

Such a delusion is incompatible with the tenet of evangelical 
Protestants that the Bible is the only and sufficient Rule of 
Faith, complete in itself, and clear for all those who are en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit. If the apostles delivered this 
sacred book to the pastors and people of the second century as 
their only and perfect rule, it was impossible that this holy 
generation of martyrs and fervent Christians should have mis- 
understood and perverted its doctrines. The great Fathers and 
Doctors of the subsequent ages, who were learned and devout 
students of the Holy Scriptures, could not have mistaken their 
meaning. 

The whole idea of Christianity as a supernatural and re- 
vealed religion, which, in its final and universal form, was pro- 
claimed to the world by Jesus Christ, in his own person, and 
through his apostles, is subverted and set aside, if Historical 
Christianity is represented as substantially, in respect to its 
dogma and organic polity, a human institution. If it were so, 
then apostolic Christianity was merely human, and the great 
Founder and Master was himself merely a human teacher, and 
the only logical, consistent theory is that of the extreme ration- 
alists, who deny all supernatural revelation and place Christian- 
ity on a level with Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and the philosophies of heathen sages. 

The broad theory is in principle, and fundamentally, ration- 
alistic and humanitarian. Those who have adopted it, while 
striving to remain orthodox and evangelical, stand on a slippery 
inclined plane, down which they must inevitably slide to the 
lower ground of Harnack, and the still lower position of the 
Rev. Lloyd Jones, there to join in what he calls a “chorus of 
Faith,” which is really the discordant braying of a dozen brass 
bands, each playing a different tune. 


CATHOLIC TENDENCIES OF THE BROAD SCHOOL. 


The old ground of Protestant polemics against Catholicism 
has been abandoned by reason of a mighty ground-swell of re- 
action from sectarian bigotry toward Catholic unity. 
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The pretended Reformation has manifestly proved a failure, 
and its leaders, Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, together with 
Henry, Elizabeth, and the other tyrants who were their copartners 
in bringing on that disastrous catastrophe, have been shown up 
by impartial history in their true light. The miseries and evil 
consequences of division, dissension, unsettledness in religious and 
moral principles, have become manifest, to the great distress 
especially of all who desire to know what is true, to do what 
is right, and to promote the welfare of their fellow-men. A 
very large number of the multitude who were drawn away 
from the church by the authors of schisms and heresies, have 
fallen into the snare through indifference and _ heedlessness. 
Many others were driven out of the church by force against 
their will by the oppression of tyrants and persecution. -The 
following generations, born and brought up in separation, with- 
out any fault of their own, have passively acquiesced in the 
teaching of whatever sect they have happened to belong to, in 
ignorance, for the greater number morally invincible, of the 
true nature and real doctrine of the Catholic Church. Through 
the merciful providence of God, the principal Protestant sects 
have preserved so much of the Catholic tradition, that the sin- 
cere, conscientious, and virtuous portion of their members may 
be regarded as essentially good Christians, inwardly united by 
faith, hope, and charity to the communion of the church, and 
only accidentally separated from her external and visible com- 
munion. 

There is a latent Catholic instinct in their hearts drawing 
them unconsciously back to the church of their forefathers. 
When the mists of ignorance and prejudice begin to be dis- 
pelled, and they catch some glimpses of the Catholic Church in 
her true glory and beauty, the latent drawing towards unity in 
faith, worship, and communion with all fellow-Christians makes 
itself consciously felt. Our friends of the broad views have 
done a great service to the cause of Catholic unity, and have 
prepared the way for the return of the scattered flocks to the 
true fold from which they have been so long wandering. 
Nevertheless, although their influence is powerful to bring the 
more intelligent and candid minds of the general Protestant 
world half-way to the Catholic Church, it is equally powerful 
to retard their further progress. The Broad Church view pro- 
poses a kind of Pseudo-Catholicism which promises to satisfy 
the aspirations of Christian minds and hearts for Catholic unity, 
without disturbing their rest in the particular sect to which 
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they are attached by the ties of birth, education, and custom. 
The High-Church movement in England has had the effect of 
keeping the majority of those Protestant Episcopalians who are 
more or less imbued with Catholic principles and doctrines 
from returning to the church which their ancestors abandoned. 
The plausible formula of “a Catholicity more Catholic and an 
antiquity more ancient” has quieted their misgivings for a time, 
and lulled their souls into a slumber, in which they dream that 
they make a part of one great church which includes the three 
great hierarchies, Roman, Greek, and Anglican, accidentally 
estranged, but destined to become reconciled in the future. So 
they say, that they need not go to Rome in order to become 
Catholic. They may remain where they are, and use all possi- 
ble efforts to purge their church from Protestantism, to bring 
it into a closer affinity with the Greek and Roman churches. 

The Broad Churchman, extending still more widely the 
bounds of his ideal Catholicism, lets in all those Protestant 
bodies which are orthodox enough to satisfy him, and pro- 
claims a universal Christianity embracing in one fellowship at 
least all who make the divinity of Christ the corner-stone of 
their creed. 

This is a very popular view, and has a plausible sound 
and seeming to a great multitude of those who have deep and 
strong Christian sentiments and sympathies. But it is all 
sound and seeming, it is most unreal, and proposes no remedy 
for the dreadful evil of schism and division in what, by euphem- 
ism, we may call Christendom. This evil is felt and acknow- 
ledged, and there is a loud cry for Christian and Catholic 
unity. 

It is impossible to create unity, even among the Protestant 
sects, on such principles. But, even if it were possible and 
actually accomplished, what would such a union be worth, so 
long as the Greek and Roman churches remained aloof from 
it? It is idle to imagine that the Greek Church will abandon 
its principles, doctrines, and traditions, to fraternize with Pro- 
testantism. The Roman Church, although ready to make gener- 
ous concessions in matters of discipline which are not essential, 
will never yield an iota of Catholic principle, doctrine, and 
essential polity to Eastern or Western schism and _ heresy. 
Rome will listen to no proposal of compromise. The two con- 
trary principles of authority and private judgment cannot be 
combined into one synthetical judgment. The Catholic position 
is that the Roman Church possesses this supreme and infallible 
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authority jure divino. The Broad Church position is, that the 
entire structure of dogma and polity built on this foundation is 
of human origin. There is no position midway between these 
two opposite positions where both parties can meet and unite. 
No agreement is possible, unless one of the two parties aban- 
dons its position and comes over to the position of the other. 
Suppose, which is impossible, that all Catholics would surrender 
the papal supremacy, and all Orientals abandon the divine 
right of the hierarchy, and all High Church Anglicans the 
apostolic succession in an historical episcopate, consenting to 
mingle on equal terms with the crowd of Protestant sects, and 
to throw all dogmas, laws, and rites into a common stock, 
what order, unity, positive Christian religion could arise out of 
such a chaos? The notion that one universal Christian religion 
and church could be evolved by mutual agreement is chimeri- 
cal. But suppose it could and did come into a real, concrete 
existence, what would it be worth? Historical Christianity 
having been abandoned, as a human creation, a thing of the 
past, and obsolete, the New Church of the Future can pretend 
to be no more than a new human creation. It can have no 
dogmatic, legislative, or governing authority, except from the 
public opinion and the voluntary consent of the whole multi- 
tude of its members. The idea of a divine religion and church, 
founded by Jesus Christ, totally disappears. Much more, does 
the claim of being the one and exclusive religion, the universal 
world-religion, vanish in presence of the other great and ancient 
religions which divide with it the spiritual empire of the ter- 
restrial globe. Protestant orthodoxy melts away into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere of rationalism, in which every element of 
Christianity is vaporized and vanishes, together with every 
other form of positive religion. All appear as equally true, and 
equally false. No one of them can pretend to be a super- 
natural, divine, universal, world-religion. Neither can such a 
religion emerge from a synthesis and combination of all. Not 
even a Natural Religion of Monotheism, a Theistic philosophy 
can resist the dissolving force of the universal solvent. Even 
Pantheism disappears in the cold, dark spaces of agnosticism 
and universal scepticism, and the spiritual world is left in a 
condition similar to that of the solar system with its sun extin- 
guished. 

Our orthodox friends assuredly reject and abhor such a con- 
clusion as decidedly and vehemently as we do. They hold fast 
to the faith that Jesus Christ is the Redeemer and Lord of 
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the whole world, and that Christianity is a supernatural, divine, 
universal religion, claiming the belief and obedience of all man- 
kind. But, in order to maintain this claim in a rational manner, 
it is necessary to sustain it by historical evidence, and to stand 
firmly by the first principle that the genuine Christianity is His- 
torical Christianity, existing in continuity from the first to the 
second advent of Christ. Moreover, the divine, revealed religion, 
culminating in Christ, must be traced backward, in unbroken con- 
tinuity, to the creation of man, through the Jewish pontiffs and 
prophets, Moses, Abraham, and the patriarchs. Hindoos, Chi- 
nese, Persians, and all pagans must be proved to have wandered 
away from the religion of their ancestors. Mohammedans, also, 
must be proved to have wandered away from the tradition of 
their acknowledged prophets, Moses, Abraham, and Jesus. The 
Jews, even, must be convinced of schism and rebellion, in re- 
jecting the Lord who gave the Law to Moses, who was the heir 
of David’s royalty, the promised Messiah of Israel. All that is 
true and good in every non-Christian religion is a remnant and 
a fragment of the ancient and universal tradition of the church 
of God, always one, holy, catholic; and which became apostolic, 
not by alteration, but by development into its perfect and final 
form, when the Apostle and High-Priest of our profession, 
Jesus, was sent by the Father into the world. 

Therefore, Christianity calls on all men to come back to the 
true religion and church from which they have wandered. 

The great obstacle to the appeal of Christians to their 
fellow-men who are detained in captivity to false religions 
is the appearance which Christianity presents to them of 
a confused crowd of divided and warring sects. A _ Brah- 
min of high cultivation and estimable character, who resided 
for some time in Boston, made the remark: “ Protestantism is 
not a religion; the only religion in the West is Catholicism.” 
Last summer, a Parsee gentleman replied to a Protestant minis- 
ter, a fellow-passenger on a steamer bound for New York, who 
was trying to convert him, “ You Christians should first settle 
among yourselves what the Christian religion is, before you try 
to convert us to it.” 

The Catholic Church, indeed, possesses the marks by which 
she is manifest to all who have a near and distinct view of her 
majestic outlines. She is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
She looms up like a great iron-clad battle-ship amid a fleet of 
smaller vessels, shallops and smacks. She stands as a city set 
on a hill, surrounded by villages and camps scattered about in 
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the surrounding valleys. But, to those who are at a distance 
the view of her distinctive notes is obscured, and she appears as 
one among many sects. The appearance presented to the out- 
lying world is that of a divided Christendom. The separation 
and alienation of a third or more of professing Christians from 
her communion is a loss and an injury from which she suffers 
greatly, as well as a misfortune to those who are thus separated. 
If all could be united in one church, and the intelligence, learn- 
ing, zeal, activity, and wealth which are now scattered could all 
be combined in harmonious efforts in one organized crusade 
against the powers of evil, what blessed results might be accom- 
plished, in the regeneration of the Christian peoples, and the 
conversion, of the world! 

There is only one principle and method by which all profess- 
ing Christians, and all the votaries of other religions, can be 
brought into unity; and that is the supreme, infallible authority 
of a divine revelation, embodied in a historical religion as old 
as the world, in a historical Christianity which is its final and 
developed form, organized in a sacerdotal hierarchy, to which 
the divine Christ has delegated his prophetic, priestly, and king- 
ly office. Historical Christianity is Catholicism, wl.ose supreme 
hierarchy culminates in St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, and 
his successors, the Roman Pontiffs. 

The East can never be reunited to the West, except by sub- 
mission of its hierarchies to their lawful chief and head. The 
division of the West can never be healed, except by submission 
to the supreme and infallible authority of the Roman Church. 
On no other condition is union possible, and the permanence of 
the present state of division seems to make the conversion of 
the world to Christianity improbable, unless by some extraordi- 
nary intervention of Divine Providence. 

The late Chicago Parliament has given us an object-lesson, 
from which we may learn that only the Catholic Church can 
sustain the dignity and superiority of Christianity in the face 
of the other great religions of the world. 

A certain set among those who participated in this Parliament 
have endeavored to represent its true significance to be, that Chris- 
tianity and every other religion must give up its exclusive claims, 
and all blend together in a sort of universal brotherhood and re- 
ligion of humanity, without any dogmas either of revealed or even 
of natural religion. Assuredly we acknowledge this brotherhood 
and the duty of recognizing all that is true, good, and virtuous 
among the votaries of religious or philosophical sects in the 
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world. But, precisely for this reason, we must stand fast by 
our faith in the one God who is our Creator and Sovereign 
Lord, against atheism, pantheism, and agnostic scepticism. We 
must stand by our faith in the co-equal Son of God who has 
become man and redeemed the world by his cross, and in whom 
alone we have a right and a power to become sons of God and 
to call him our Father. From love to all mankind we must 
proclaim Jesus Christ as the Saviour and the Lord of all, and 
endeavor to bring them to his faith, which is the Catholic faith, 
and into his kingdom, which is the Catholic Church. 

Happily, those who represented Protestant Orthodoxy in the 
Parliament appeared as allies and not as opponents of the 
Catholic advocates, in presenting the claim of Christ and Chris- 
tianity to universal homage, and there was even an approach 
to a certain form of homage to the same, on the part of non- 
Christians. The Viscount de Meaux, in an interesting review 
of the proceedings of the Parliament,* shows that there was a 
regular progress from philosophical Theism to Catholicism, in 
which Jews and Protestants contributed their share of argu- 
ment, leaving Catholics to place the cap-stone on the column, 
which even Brahmanists and Buddhists helped to decorate. 

“The Parliament of religions was not destined to give a 
triumph to agnosticism or any similar system which equally re- 
jects all religions. In the face of these, a Catholic priest and 
a distinguished Protestant in high office, invoked Plato, Aris- 
totle, St. Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas; and following in 
the path of these old masters, by a similar effort, educed the 
belief in an infinite and perfect Being, both from the spectacle 
of the universe and the depths of human reason. 

“On this rational basis, the revealed doctrine was solidly 
raised, Jews, Protestants, and Catholics began in common the 
work of its construction, by their united profession of the 
authority of the Old Testament, of God the Creator and Remu- 
nerator, and the original unity of the human race. Then Pro- 
testants and Catholics, still in unison, continued the building, 
by establishing the authority of the Gospel and the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Finally, the Catholics, working alone, finished the 
building to its summit, by affirming the divinity and authority 
of the Catholic Church. 

“If we turn from Catholic orators to the representatives of 
non-Christian cults, we discover at once in their discourses an 


* Le Congres catholique et le Parlement des Religions 4 Chicago.—Ze Correspondant, 
10 Janvier, 1894. 
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effort to approach their belief to the Christian faith, and to 
show a resemblance between them. We perceive that there is 
at the bottom of these diverse religions a broken and disfigured 
fragment of truth, and consequently a more or less distant affi- 
nity with the true religion.” 

It was a sublime and a hitherto unseen spectacle, when, at 
the beginning of the Parliament, the whole vast assembly joined 
with the Cardinal of Baltimore in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
At the end, from the midst of the crowd of eight thousand 
persons, the hymn of Cardinal Newman, “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
was chanted in chorus. 

Bishop Keane, in an eloquent address, set forth the univer- 
sal and perpetual authority of the Catholic Church, co-extensive 
with the human race from its beginning to its end, and inviting 
all mankind to find the fulness of truth and grace in its com- 
munion. 

The Rev. Dr. Barrows, to whose ability and industry the 
Parliament was chiefly indebted for its success, and to whom 
the Catholic prelates were indebted for their honorable recep- 
tion, closed the proceedings with words which attest his loyalty 
and that of his orthodox associates to the supreme right of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to the faith and obedience of all men: 

“T desire that the last name pronounced by me in this 
assembly should be the name of Him ‘to whom I owe life and 
hope, of Him who from the height of his throne can recon- 
cile all antagonisms, of Him who reigns and triumphs by love, 
the name of Jesus, the Saviour of the world.” 

Bishop Keane then gave his benediction, and let us hope 
that the benediction of God may descend on the world, bring- 
ing all men to the true faith in one brotherhood as the chil- 
dren of the one Heavenly Father in Jesus Christ his only Son 
our Lord. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY. 
By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 


=) =F the reader finds the narrative of some of these 
; missions rather briefly given he must know that 
the editorial requisition reached me after their 
memory had been overlaid by that of their suc- 
cessors. The details of one mission are easily ab- 
sorbed or obliterated by others. 

At the instance of a zealous pastor we tried the church 
as our place of meeting in a busy little city. It was just 
before Christmas, and we failed to get an audience of non- 
Catholics; they are shy of attendance at our churches. 
However, we were compensated by our remarkable success 
in the adjacent village of Walton, filling a hall of three hun- 
dred and fifty capacity with an audience of whom not more 
than forty were Catholics. The local brass band had secured 
the hall for our last night, and so we tried the afternoon. A 
good audience of Protestants at a Catholic lecture of a week- 
day afternoon indicates a favorable outlook for at least prelimi- 
nary work such as these missions. As usual the best men and 
women of the place were with us each meeting, and the ques- 
tions were indicative of a lively curiosity. 

At Milesville we started with fine sleighing and ended with 
heavy rain. I dreaded that my audience would fall off with the 
break-up of the weather; but no, I had the whole village, I 
might say, from first to last. The hall leaked fearfully the 
closing night, so that I transferred my missionary rostrum from 
amid the tattered scenery of the stage, and from underneath 
its dripping ceiling, to a table placed on the hall floor. There 
were my people, two hundred and fifty at least, not a score of 
them Catholics, and including all the leading residents and chief 
church members of the locality. There is a group of well-to-do 
Catholic farmers near by, whose neighborhood is called Irish 
street—synonymous, thank Heaven, with manly virtue and stiff 
Catholicity! They of course came in, and were proud of our 
success. They gave me a generous contribution at the closing 
lecture, and with it I purchased and mailed Catholic Belief, 
Newman on the Pope, and A Brief History to more than 
twenty of the most prominent of my non-Catholic auditors. I 
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lodged with my dear friend Michael, the only Catholic in the 
village, who, together with his hospitable wife, gave me as much 
entertainment as I gave instruction to their Protestant friends. 
Michael is an old soldier, and his store is a centre for the 
friendly meeting and social chat of all the Grand Army men of 
the vicinity, among whom I spent some pleasant hours. 

After the holidays my engagements began at Woodville, a 
brisk town of fifteen hundred people, only one Catholic man 
and half a dozen Catholic women among them, with perhaps 
an attendance at their occasional week-day Mass of as many 
more Catholic farmers. It is the most utterly bigoted place in 
the whole country around, the industries having gathered a Pro- 
testant Canadian population of the most bilious Orange temper- 
ament. The energetic and hard-driven pastor was full of mis- 
givings as to whether or not we should have an audience, but 
he was full of zeal and determination, and all went well. The 
hall is a little theatre, costing five dollars a night, fairly heated 
and well lighted. We had more of an audience at the start 
than we had anticipated, but it was a regular “stag party,” 
the only women being the few Catholics living within reach. 
This place, it may be said in explanation, has been made a 
cesspool for obscene calumnies against priests and nuns, and so 
the Protestant women were at first afraid to attend a priest’s 
lectures. This soon changed, and many intelligent and pious 
Protestant women, young and old, were among my hearers after 
the second and third lecture. Yet the large preponderance of 
men was always noticeable. The temperance night helped me 
much, as is always the case. One nasty question came in, yet 
evidently an honest one, indicating the depth of ignorance of 
Catholicity among this little public. And this village is in 
active communication by railroad with a big city full of Catho- 
lics, not more than thirty miles away. I boarded during the 
week with my dear friend William W , a convert, and head 
of the only entirely Catholic family in the place, being most 
kindly entertained. In return I gave them the unspeakable 
comfort of daily Mass in their parlor. 

None of the “leading men” attended, excepting one of the 
village officials, who takes delight in being on the anti-side of 
every mean movement in the village. He came every night, 
his tall form and handsome, smiling face conspicuous among the 
sedate and doubtful countenances around him. Sometimes as I 
addressed my audience I felt like a battery of twelve-pounders 
firing at a modern iron-clad. My words sounded strong, but 
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seemed to strike them only to bound back to me from their 
hard faces. I wished for St. Paul’s furious and resistless elo- 
quence. Anyway, this consoled me: if we can get an audience 
in Woodville, we can get one anywhere, and the excuse “they 
won't listen to us” is a wisp of straw to light the fire of Pur- 
gatory withal, if not that of some other place. 

We distributed and left behind a considerable amount of 
good reading, accepted willingly enough. 

At Hilltown we had our usual success, the G. A. R. hall 
being used and costing only $2.50 nightly. We had to contend 
with an attempt at a revival in the Presbyterian church, but 
our audience embraced many of the representative religious 
people of the village. One of my most persistent questioners 
was a cranky infidel, a fallen-off Catholic (there are exceedingly 
few hereabouts), who pressed me hard on the old and ticklish 
dispute about the lawfulness of taking interest on money. Fi- 
nally he rose in the audience and asked leave to interrupt me. 
This being given, he blazed away with his Bible texts against 
usury, and we had a brief duel of words. No bones were 
broken and the impression was altogether favorable, as he got 
mad and I didn’t, and he assailed the whole busy modern world, 
and I maintained that the only ones to blame for interest-tak- 
ing are usurers, extortioners, and monopolists. 

A “gentle sceptic” also plied me with questions on the ex- 
istence of evil, and the compatibility of God’s goodness and the 
power of the devil. I devoted considerable time to him, and 
after the closing lecture he came up to the platform and talked 
with me. He said my answers were a comfort to him; he had 
often urged the same objections to ministers, but they always 
got mad; he had not spoken of his difficulties much to his ac- 
quaintances for fear of communicating his doubts, etc., and I 
had given him, he said, great help. The class to which he be- 
longs is really very small outside the larger cities, and they are 
in many cases anything but ill-natured. 

This is a pious town, two-thirds of the residents of adult 
age being church members or professed adherents. And such 
is just the place for this apostolate, because a fragmentary reli- 
gion may be available to stave off starvation, but it cannot appease 
hunger. Church-going Protestants are our most favorable field. 

We were warned against the town of Anthony as a recent 
field of A.-P.-A. agitation, but the Palace Rink held over five 
hundred hearers at the lectures. Such a Palace Rink, by the 
way! this royal abode of rats and bats, and shabby in the ex- 
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treme; but it is well lighted and, in spite of a severe cold 
spell, well enough heated. Two-thirds of the audience were 
non-Catholics, a success due somewhat to a public warning 
against us fulminated by the Congregational minister. This is 
an exceptional case with Congregationalists, for that denomi- 
nation is usually tolerant, and the ministers generally sensible 
enough to abstain from the blunder of a Protestant Inquisition. 
I was told that the entire membership of the A. P. A., or 
nearly so, attended the lectures. Certainly there were few men 
or women of any name in the village who did not get a six- 
fold soaking of Catholic influence for mind and heart during 
my week in Anthony. God the Holy Ghost grant that the 
marrow of their souls may be reached by it! The questions 
here seemed especially stupid, but, as usual, answering them 
was one of the most attractive features of the meetings. The 
leading justice of the peace, a Protestant of excellent character 
and exemplary life, told me at the close that if I would stay 
another week, or return again, he would guarantee a full house 
and secure the payment of all expenses. 

I boarded with a dear old Irish couple, whose conversation 
no less than hospitaljty pleased and entertained me to the 
utmost. 

WESTVILLE. 

On the 4th day of the inclement month of February we 
opened in the Opera House of Westville, a town of fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. The pastor had caused good notices to be 
printed in both the weekly papers (the rural journal is seldom 
found alone), and dodgers without stint were distributed to town 
and country. But our best advertisement was the condemna- 
tion of the meetings by the Baptist and Methodist ministers. 
Tell the average American he sha’n’t do anything, and you give 
him his opportunity to show his independence. 

Some changes in the style of advertising make it worth while 
giving the new dodger. Notice that the synopsis of the lectures 
is worded to stimulate curiosity : 

LECTURES ON LIVING SUBJECTS, 
BY A 
CATHOLIC PRIEST, 
REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, PAULIST, 
of New York City, 


At Opera House, every evening for a week, commencing Sun- 
day, February 4, 1894, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES. 


Sunday, February 4, 7 P.M. 


Introductory: What is the Good of Religion ?—The object of the lectures. 
A friendly comparison of views. Why non-Catholicscanenjoy them. The great 
alternatives, time and eternity. What isthe soul? Its destiny and its dangers. 
Various comparisons and illustrations. Man and hismodel. The rival claimants 
for our souls. 

Monday, 7:30 P.M. 

Can We get along Without the Bible ?>—The chaining of the Bible in Catho- 
lic times. Should all be allowed to read it? Human reason as a substitute. 
Has reason had a fairtrial? Theclaimof Divine authorship of Scripture. If the 
Book is God's message to men what is the need of a teaching church ? 


Tuesday, 7:30 P.M. 


Intemperance: Or, Why am I a Total Abstainer ?—If not in danger of 
drunkenness, why take the pledge? The evil of drink, personal, social, and re- 
ligious. The claims of sympathy in the drunkard’s case. Why are not drunkards 
and saloon-keepers excommunicated? Let us lay the axe to the root of the tree. 


Wednesday, 7:30 P.M. 

The Confessional, Its Origin and Its Use.—The sin-evil is the practical pro- 
blem of life. ‘What shall I do to be saved?” The Catholic solution of the 
problem. Is the payment of money required? What provision is made for per- 
severance? Is it possible to allow sin to be committed? When did confession 
of sin to priests begin? Effect on character. 


Thursday, 7:30 P.M. 


The Man, the Citizen, and the Church Member.—Men are fit for self-govern- 
ment—this is the American principle. Is there any similar principle in religion ? 
Human depravity and human dignity in politics and religion. Does not Catho- 
licity degrade men? Catholic Church government and personal independence. 
Is the Pope supreme in politics? The union of church and state in America. 
The Catholic Church and the public schools. 


Friday, 7:30 P.M. 


Why I Am a Catholic.—Different reasons given for joining the Catholic 
Church. Do they not contradict each other? The need of religion in general. 
Is the Catholic sure of the truth? Does he not sacrifice personal independence ? 
Various tests of God's friendship. The Catholic claim to union with Christ. Is 
an international religion possible? How can the inner and outer influences of 
religion be made harmonious ? 


These subjects, which engage the thoughts of all serious minds, I will treat 
reasonably, without offence to any, addressing members of all churches, and of 
none. 

I will be glad to answer all questions on moral and religious topics—a Query 
Box being placed at the entrance to the Opera House. Personal conference in- 
vited. 

NO CONTROVERSY! NO ABUSE! ADMISSION FREE! 
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Opening on Sunday afternoon, a favorable hour for Protes- 
tant church-goers, we had a good representation of the leading 
men and women of the town, deacons and class-leaders, promi- 
nent temperance advocates, business men, lawyers, and doctors. 
By Tuesday night the hall was packed in every corner, Catho- 
lics giving up the best places and the largest space to their 
Protestant brethren, who kept on coming every night to the 
number of at least three hundred. Soon the whole town was 
talking about the lectures, knots of people in the streets, at the 
post-office, and in stores, exchanging views and expressing sur- 
prise at Catholic doctrine. For this week Westville had Catho- 
licity as its one absorbing topic. How great a gain is this! 
How splendid an opportunity lies to hand in all our smaller 
towns to open up the discussion of the true religion in a spirit 
of fair inquiry! 

The questions handed in and the answers given were, it was 
thought, especially entertaining, and there was a large number 
of them. An incident taught me a lesson about ridiculing ec- 
centric orthography. The following came in the last night. I 
hope the printer will reproduce it literally: 

What is true Liberty? the Constitution of the United States 
grants to every Man the right to worship God acording to his 
concience, in other words allowing him or them to do as they 
please so long as him or them keep within the bounds of the 
Law. does not your teaching and Doctrine abrogate those 
rights history and facts are stuborn things if your Church has 
allways held to and taught those liberal views how about the 
Spanish inquisition, also were there at one time in your his- 
tory two Popes, and does not the Greek Church claim priority, 
holding the Roman Church to be the offshoot. 

Summary of Answer. True liberty is American liberty. 
Catholic teaching upholds American liberty. I repudiate the 
Spanish Inquisition. We are not Spaniards, and we do not 
live in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. Pope Sixtus IV. 
wrote to Spain most energetically reproving the Spanish In- 
quisition. There have been not only two, but even three 
claimants to the papacy at the same time, but there never was 
more than one real pope. The Greek Church does not claim 
priority over the Roman, but denies her right of universal 
supremacy. 

Having given these answers, the above being only a brief 
summary of them, I perpetrated a miserable joke on the spell- 
ing. What was my chagrin the next morning when the poor 
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questioner called on me and owned up to the questions, blun- 
ders and all. “I never had more than three months’ school- 
ing,” he said, “and so I can’t spell good. But I have attend- 
ed all your lectures, and have been wonderfully impressed. 
My parents were Lutherans, and were pious church members ; 
but I refused to join the church because they wanted me to 
give up my reason.”” And many other good things this man 
said—a fine, middle-aged, downright American German, whose 
shop is a sort of rendezvous for men of all religions to talk 
upon God, the soul, and the claims of the different denomina- 
tions. I made my injured friend a full and shamefaced apology, 
loaded him with books and pamphlets, including Catholic Belief 
and Newman on the Pope, and poured into his soul as warm 
and as earnest an advocacy of the Catholic religion as I was 
capable of. But the reader will kindly register my vow that I 
will never again make fun of bad spelling in a question. 

A considerable number of Protestants drove in to the lec- 
tures from the country, one family bumping over heavy roads 
an eight-mile winter journey, and they were known by Catho- 
lics as bigots. These same bigots are often like heavily-tim- 
bered land; it is hard labor to hew down the trees, but the 
soil is the best for the truth when prejudice is overcome. 

One cause of our success here is that nearly all the Catho- 
lic people are natives, identity of thought and sentiment in 
matters of local and neighborhood concern, and general com- 
munity of interest, being easily made missionary opportunities 
of the highest order. Seldom have I met a better Catholic 
people, a more successful pastor, and consequently a more in- 
viting field for lecturing to non-Catholics. 

The usual questions came in about the church meddling 
with politics, about ‘‘ nunneries,” about the observance of Sun- 
day from Seventh-day Adventists—a sect which is a new and 
irritating result of private interpretation—about celibacy of the 
clergy, and the iniquity of the state licensing saloons. One ques- 
tion was, What is the object of your lectures? Answer. To 
spread Catholicity is the ultimate object, for I am a Catholic 
missionary. I hold Catholicity to be the true religion of Christ, 
and I am able and anxious to prove it; my immediate object, 
however, is to dispel prejudice, and bring about a kindly feel- 
ing between ourselves and our separated brethren. 

Question. How do you know the Pope has never sinned? 
Answer. Not sinlessness of the Pope but his infallibility is the 
Catholic doctrine. I then stated the conditions of the exercise 
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of infallibility, and gave a summary of the Scripture and other 
proofs. 

Question. If nunneries are respectable places, why not open 
them to the public? Axswer. If your home is a respectable 
place, why do you not open it to the public? Then followed 
remarks on the spirit and daily routine of a female community, 
as well as a sketch of the independence and freedom of life en- 
joyed, and of the good works performed. 

Question. Why do not Catholics use the same Bible that 
Protestants use? Answer. Why do not Protestants use the 
same Bible that Catholics use? We had the Bible first, have 
preserved it from destruction, can prove our version to be the 
best, are the majority of Christians, etc. 

Question. Why do not Catholics confess their sins to God, 
and not to the priest? Answer. Why don’t you pay your 
taxes to the governor, and not to the collector? Then followed 
a statement of our Saviour’s institution of confession, and of its 
advantages, and how it works practically. 

Question. Why are the children of Catholic parents forbidden 
to attend chapel exercises in our union school? Answer. Be- 
cause going to chapel is not going to school. 

Question. Do Catholics believe that all Protestants are lost ? 
Answer. That depends on how our Protestant friends behave 
themselves. If they are good living people, and are not mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church because, by no fault of their 
own, they are ignorant of its divine institution, then they may 
be saved. I then expounded the duty of inquiry into the 
claims of Catholicity and made some remarks on invincible 
ignorance. 

Question. If God and the devil are rivals for the soul, and 
if God is supreme, why don’t he destroy the devil? Answer. 
God has no rivals. Why not ask, why God does not destroy 
wicked men and women who tempt others to sin. God per- 
mits evil beings, whether men or devils, to tempt us that we 
may become more perfect. Who is so virtuous as one who has 
conquered temptation? Meantime the devil can do man no 
moral harm without man’s free consent; and furthermore, much 
evil is blamed on Satan that belongs to the sinner alone. 

Question. Are not reason and faith antagonistic? Can a 
person maintain the rights of reason and believe the mysteries 
of the Catholic faith? Azswer. Reason and faith are in per- 
fect harmony in the Catholic religion. Without the active use 
of reason faith is stupid and tends to superstition. Reason goes 
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before faith, and with the aid of revelation and God’s grace 
leads to faith. Reason without faith, on the other hand, is too 
often wavering in its knowledge of even elementary, moral, 
and religious truth, and is tormented with questions about 
human destiny which it cannot answer without the aid of revela- 
tion. Catholic truth is nowise contrary to reason, though much 
of it is above reason’s full comprehension. That men are chil- 
dren of God, that atonement for sin is in the life and death of 
the Son of God, that our interior life may be made the direct 
action of the Spirit of God—these and other such truths are as 
necessary for reason to know as they are above its full com- 
prehension. 

One shouldn’t look for consistency too eagerly in the Pro- 
testant ministry ; but it was a little startling to see the Metho- 
dist minister and his wife in our audience one evening, after he 
had openly warned his people against the meetings. But when 
the best and biggest part of his members came to hear us, he 
doubtless thought it well to attend himself and look after them. 
Towards the end of the course the following appeared in one 
of the village papers: 


“Next Sunday evening, Rev. (the Methodist minister) will 
speak on ‘Shall Romanism and Protestantism be loving sisters ?’ 
He desires that the people shall continue to reason together, 
and will review some remarkable late utterances, discuss some 
enigmas, and interrogate the future. This will be done in the 
spirit of candor and fairness. It is expected that great num- 
bers of non-Protestants will attend this service, in return for 
the splendid hearing given them by the Protestants during the 
past week. In the spirit of liberality, the lesson will be read 
from the Catholic New Testament.” 


But on my last night I announced a lecture for the same 
Sunday night in the Catholic church by an eloquent priest 
who happened to be staying in the town, the pastor and my- 
self opening our course that day at his station, Pickering, six- 
teen miles away. Our church at Westville was simply packed 
with Protestants on the occasion. The poor minister was dis- 
tressed at the area of empty pews in his church, only a sprink- 
ling of people being present. ‘Look at this!” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the vacant rows, “see how your Romanist friends 
reciprocate your attendance at their priest’s lectures.’ Upon 
which he assailed the church with a venom so deadly as to de- 
feat his own purpose, disgusting many of his hearers. 
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The “Opera House” is the town hall, and cost us three 
dollars and a half a night. We fairly poured out the mission- 
ary literature, including a hundred copies of Catholic Belief, 
many copies of a Brief History of Religion and of Newman's 
Answer to Gladstone. The following is from one of the local 
papers: 


“The Rev. Walter Elliott, Paulist, of New York, has been 
holding meetings every night this week at the town hall. The 
object of the meetings seems to be to disabuse the public mind 
of some false impressions heretofore entertained by some peo- 
ple in regard to the position taken by the Catholic Church on 
the public schools, temperance, church and state, the confes- 
sional, and many other important subjects. He is an able, elo- 
quent, and forcible speaker, and treated all the subjects in a 
masterly manner. This is the first time our people have been 
privileged to hear these questions discussed in a popular way 
by one with full knowledge and authority to speak officially for 
that church. The hall has been crowded every night, and the 
people have listened with great interest and profit, and many 


false impressions have been removed. There ought to be no 
fears, jealousies, or ill-feelings existing between Catholics and 
Protestants because of any real differences there are between 
them on the vital questions in either church or state.” 


PICKERING. 


Four hundred souls, of the religious mixture usual in a rural 
village, make the total population of Pickering. Over a hundred 
families worship in St. Mary’s Church one Sunday out of three, 
nearly all being farmers of the neighboring country. The station 
is attended from Westville, sixteen miles south. They are a de- 
vout people, children and grandchildren of an early Irish emi- 
gration. We ventured on using the church for the lectures, there 
being no public hall worthy the name in the village. Our fore- 
bodings, the offspring of previous failures to draw the general 
public to a Catholic church, were turned into joyful congratula- 
tions. The attendance of non-Catholics was wonderfully great 
from the beginning. Our church is the largest and handsomest 
in the village, devotional and well heated and lighted, and it 
served us admirably well. The silent lectures of our Blessed 
Saviour from the tabernacle doubtless wrought a persuasive 
work upon our good Protestant friends. 

Giving the opening lecture Sunday afternoon, so as to reach 
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into the Protestant public between their morning and night ser- 
vices, we found our five hundred sittings all filled, more than 
half by non-Catholics. But that same Sunday night we were 
“held up” by the videttes of a big blizzard, which rushed in full 
force on us before morning and raged in cohorts of windy and 
snowy fury all day Monday and all Monday night. Some heroic 
farmers drove in anyway that night, and we had an audience of 
sixty-three, fully one-half being Protestants. These may be called 
not only seekers after truth, but, considering the storm and the 
snow-drifts, plungers and waders after truth. Tuesday night the 
church was packed, and all the other nights packed, jammed. 
A most attentive listener to every lecture, blizzard and all, was 
a minister in the town off duty at his own request—a man of 
education and high respectability as well as of independent 
means. At the close of the series he came into the sacristy to 
speak with Brother Elliott. I was edified and encouraged by 
what he said more than words can tell. 

Some came from Hanwell, twelve miles north; many from 
over six miles away. The blizzard had left us fair sleighing, so 
out came the big bob-sleighs, full of “mixed congregations” of 
Catholics and Protestants, swiftly skimming over the hard snow 
behind the eager horses jingling with sleigh-bells. “Hallo! who 
are with you?” was asked of one arrival. ‘ Pa and Ma, the three 
babies, and three Protestants.” One couple brought in their five 
little ones, ascending in short steps from infancy, all snugly 
covered up in the bottom of the big sleigh; the result of an 
offer to bring two Protestant neighbors to the lectures. Three 
were brought on the same terms by the same family the next 
night, and four the following one. We had Protestants coming 
in with their own teams from eight miles away. Religion en- 
gages the minds of this people. They want the truth, and they 
want it badly. 

Of course the Catholic people were delighted to see their 
church full of their Protestant friends and neighbors; our men 
gladly gave up their seats and ranged themselves around the 
walls. We sometimes hear well-placed priests discussing about 
decorating their churches, and much is said of this marble and 
that for wainscoting the walls, even the profanation of artificial 
marble is named as possible; but this past week St. Mary’s 
Church, Pickering, was wainscoted with stones most precious, 
big-limbed and big-souled Christian men, who were glad to 
stand the long two hours of the lecture, that their darkened 
brothers and sisters might be at ease as they listened to the 
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glad tidings. Or, to change the metaphor, these wall-flowers are 
the forerunners of rich wall-fruit ripening on the tree of life. 

Our choir is mostly from the country and the blizzard hin- 
dered them somewhat; but when the bass singer came ten miles 
in February weather, and the organist drove in even through 
the blizzard, the good music was made almost sacramental. 

The two little Protestant churches, Methodist and Congrega- 
tionalist, regularly hold their Thursday-night prayer-meeting 
jointly in one of the churches, but this week, after much bell- 
ringing and long waiting, the sum-total of the faithful was ten. 
All but the ministers finally came over to our church and joined 
their straying brethren in my audience. 

No mission has left a more hopeful feeling in my mind than 
Pickering. Converts are sure to be the outcome. One simple 
Protestant man, a miserable drunkard, was moved by the tem- 
perance lecture to come to me and sign the pledge. Upon this 
his wife presented herself to be instructed and received into 
the church, which means also her eight children, and after not 
many days her husband too. Oh! for some one to take up this 
work, to put in the breaking-plough after my axe and grub-hoe! 
Where are the priests who will address the ready audiences? 
Where are the laymen who will supply them with funds for the 
missionary literature and their personal expenses—perhaps a good 
lecture or two of their own. More than his personal expenses 
should no man ask who is privileged to claim the labor and 
merit and joy of this apostolate. 

The Query-box, our “open door and many adversaries,” did 
a thriving business here, and the answers were, as usual, a fea- 
ture of wonderful, and to many Protestants of startling interest. 

The pastor expended nearly our whole stock of leaflets and 
pamphlets, and finally ordered a hundred copies of Catholic Be- 
licf by express, distributing not only them but many copies of 
Newman on the Pope and A Brief History of Religion. 

The next mission was ten miles away, and several Pickering 
people drove over and attended the lectures, often accompanied 
by Protestant friends. One family started on wheels and got 
stuck in a snow-drift. They made their way to the nearest 
house, and not only borrowed the bob-sleigh, but carried off the 
Protestant family that owned it, and all made a happy moonlight 
sleighing party to and from the mission. Nothing of very spe- 
cial moment occurred at this mission, only the glorious monoto- 
ny of uniform success, large attendance in spite of the bitter 
cold weather, a torrent of excellent questions, the Catholics 
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proud of their faith, and the non-Catholics “pleased to know 
your church better, sir”; and a deep sigh of relief from the 
missionary at the end of three weeks’ unresting work. 

Here is the item from the local journal, with the usual ex- 
cess of compliment : 


“ REV. FATHER ELLIOTT’S LECTURES. 


“The lectures by Rev. Father Elliott, Paulist, at the Opera 
House this week, are drawing large and increasing audiences, 
and are interesting and instructive to the highest degree. Father 
Elliott is an able and eloquent speaker, and his method of pre- 
senting his topics is such as to give his hearers the benefit of 
the most comprehensive reasoning and exhaustive research. 

“The lectures are upon a series of topics of vital interest to 
all, no matter what may be their affiliations or professions; and 
no one can attend, be he Catholic or non-Catholic, professor of 
religion or unbeliever, without being elevated and benefited 
thereby. 

“ Discussing as they do the doctrine of true Christianity, and 
the position of the Catholic Church upon all public questions 
and the great reforms of the day, they will do much to break 
down any prejudices that may unfortunately exist between mem- 
bers of the two great sects, and promote a kindlier and more 
harmonious feeling. 

“Father Elliott’s question-box is proving of great interest. 
He answers the questions fairly and clearly, attacking none, 
commending what he believes good in all. 

“The people of —— are fortunate, indeed, in having an 
opportunity to attend a course of lectures by so eloquent and 
scholarly an advocate, and it is certain that they will result in 
much good to the community—a good that will come out of a 
clearer understanding of the doctrine of true Christianity in what- 
ever walk of life it may be found. 

“To-night and to-morrow night are the last two lectures, and 
we advise any who may not have yet attended the lectures to 
go, and you will be well paid for so doing.” 


Perhaps it is worth noting that this was the first of the 
nineteen missions since September in which I was not anxiously 
questioned why I wear a beard. How stern must our discipline 
appear to non-Catholics, and how hard for them to perceive the 
freedom of spirit of the Catholic clergy and people! 





WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE 


WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR EDUCATION IN 
MEXICO. 


By REV. KENELM VAUGHAN. 


ME years ago the Mexican government passed a 

law establishing a national system of secular edu- 

cation. The motive which led it to do so differed 

widely from the motive that led America to pass 
- similar legislation. When the civil governments 
of the States of America contemplated enacting a law for state 
education they realized that it would be impossible to draw up 
a plan of religious instruction that would meet the requirements 
of the innumerable religious sects in the Union, which exceed 
in number the days in the year. To steer clear, therefore, of 
this difficulty, and to avoid the possibility that religious strife 
might arise in the division of the educational funds, they adopt- 
ed the plan of divorcing religion from education by introducing 
into their state laws a purely secular system of education. This 
line of policy, unlike what the Christian world ever saw before, 
though wrong and immoral in itself, separating from the education 
of youth that which constitutes its dominant and essential ele- 
ment, yea its very soul, was based upon reasons which were 
themselves plausible. 


WANTON AGGRESSION, 


But in Mexico there is no contention of creeds. Catholicity 
is, happily, the exclusive religion of the land. The Mexican 
government, therefore, had no such specious reasans for secu- 
larizing state education. The only motives that led it to pursue 
a policy so much at variance with Catholic tradition and practice in 
all ages was a servile and whimsical desire to imitate American 
policy—hostility to the Catholic Church, and a desire to remove 
the Mexican people as far as possible from her controlling in- 
fluence. In a word, its main object, patent to all, was to de- 
stroy the Catholic Church, and to build up upon her ruins a 
system of modern paganism. But the destruction of the church, 
against which the gates of hell cannot prevail, was not a work 
so easy as it imagined. For no sooner was this godless bill for 
the secularization of education brought before congress than the 
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Mexican bishops and the parents of the children vigorously op- 
posed its becoming law. They entered public protests against 
so unchristian a measure, on the score that it would tend to 
sap the very foundations of the Catholic Church in Mexico by 
destroying in the souls of the rising generation the germs of 
her divine teaching. These protests, which poured in from all 
parts of the country, and which were afterwards published in a 
large folio volume, were duly presented to Congress. But the 
voice of the bishops and the clamor of the parents in behalf 
of Catholic training for their little ones passed unheeded; the 
Masonic legislators of the land, deaf to their cries and protests, 
pushed the bill through Parliament, and the godless system of 
secular education became the constitutional law of the country. 
The bishops, seeing their efforts to crush the bill were unavail- 
ing, began to direct their labors to counteract its baneful influ- 
ence by active measures; they made every sacrifice to multiply 
Catholic schools and colleges throughout the country. They or- 
ganized boards of directors for their supervision, while in their 
pastoral letters they earnestly exhorted Christian parents to 
send their children to Catholic schools. David A. Wells, in his 
book on Mexico published a few years ago in New York, recog- 
nizes their self-sacrificing efforts in this direction when he re- 
marks : 

‘The Catholic Church is giving much attention to popular 
education. It is said to be acting upon the principle of immedi- 
ately establishing two schools whenever in a given locality the 
government or any of the Protestant denominations establish 
one.” 

But, notwithstanding this statement of a Protestant writer, 
certain public men in New York recently called in question the 
efforts made by the Mexican bishops to further Catholic educa- 
tion. 


THE BISHOPS’ LINE OF DEFENCE. 


My endeavor, therefore, has been during my stay in this 
country to get together accurate information regarding Catholic 
schools and the attitude of the Mexican clergy on the educa- 
tional question. 

The task was no easy one. For the principle of action 
adopted by the bishops is to work hard and in silence for the 
cause of Catholic education, knowing that to show their front 
to the enemy would only be to expose themselves to their 
rabid attacks. Hence it is impossible to find ecclesiastical re- 
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ports and statistics regarding the number of Catholic schools 
and matters bearing upon them. In order, therefore, to obtain 
definite and reliable information it was necessary to visit the 
‘schools in person, to consult the ecclesiastical archives, and to 
confer with authoritative persons on Catholic educational mat- 
ters. My special thanks are due to Father Manuel Cervantes 
Imaz, commissioned to organize the works relative to the law 
of compulsory instruction; for he kindly supplied me with a 
copy of the Rules and Regulations of Compulsory Instruction, 
and a copy of his able report regarding their fulfilment. 

Let me now go on to give in a few brief words the result 
of my personal visits to the Catholic educational institutions of 
Mexico, and of my observations, investigations, and interroga- 
tions regarding them. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE CITIES. 


The system of Catholic education in this city of Mexico is 
not so perfectly organized as in Morella, Jalisco, Durango, San 
Luis de Potosi, and other provincial towns. For in country 
districts Catholics are not so watched and hampered as they 


are in this capital, which is the seat of the Masonic government 
and of church opposition. Nevertheless, the Catholic schools in 
this city are numerous and, for the most part, on a good foot- 
ing. They may be divided into gratuitous, elementary, and 
pay schools. The gratuitous schools are of four kinds: 


. Parochial schools. 
. Schools of the SS. Mitra. 
. Schools supported by religious societies and guilds. 
4. And schools founded and supported by the charity of in- 


dividuals. 


1. There are fourteen parishes in this city; ten of them are 
provided with two or more parish schools. As a rule these 
schools are poor, deficient in space, and not up to the mark. 
They are also generally located in an out-of-the-way place in 
the outskirts of the city, where rooms for schools are hired at 
a cheaper rate. The boys who cannot find room there have to 
attend the official schools. In that case the parish priests 
assemble them every Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday in their 
respective parish churches, where they receive religious instruc- 
tion. 

2. Then there are the schools of the Sagrada Mitra—namely, 
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those that depend entirely on the archbishop. These are eight 
in number, and are scattered over the city. They are attended 
each of them by about 200 to 250 boys. Sefior Cervantes de 
Silva, the inspector of the Mitra schools, kindly took me to 
visit them. And all that met my eyes and ears gave evidence 
of the aptitude of the teachers, the proficiency of the boys, and 
the order and discipline of these schools. Indeed they are in a 
flourishing condition, and leave nothing to be desired. 

3. Again, there are eight schools supported by the “ Sociedad 
Catoélica,” which is presided over by Sr. Joaquin Araoz, and as 
many schools again maintained by the “Sociedad Guadalupana.” 
The Ladies of the Sacred Heart have also founded a large 
poor-school in the vicinity of the city, which they teach them- 
selves. 

4. Lastly, there are schools which are the creation of indivi- 
dual charity. For instance, Padre Plancarte, of Labastida, ne- 
phew of the late archbishop, has founded and supports with his 
own large inherited fortune three poor schools where 590 boys 
and girls are taught, and three orphanages where 410 orphan 
girls receive a lasting home, and an education based upon reli- 
gious instruction and handiwork. But these establishments are 
not all in the city. There are besides 70 free schools or more, 
and there are over 152 pay schools of private enterprise. At every 
turn in the city you come across a house bearing a notice like 
the following over its door: “Instituto Catdlico.” The principal 
high colleges are those conducted by Sefiores Soto, Bernardo 
Duran, Grosso, Villagran, and Echeagary; and the principal 
high-school for girls is the one conducted by the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart. Though many of these pay colleges for boys 
follow a high standard of studies, yet a superior college for 
higher studies is much needed, and great hopes are entertained 
that the Jesuits may be induced to start such an institution. 
At present Catholic young men, wishing to graduate as engi- 
neers, lawyers, or doctors, have to offer themselves for examina- 
tion in the national high-schools where the infidel philosophy 
of such men as Herbert Spencer, Stuart Mill, and Agustus 
Comté is taught, and where professors spend more time in 
teaching positivism and whatever is contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine than in teaching science. The consequence is that Catho- 
lic young men who are trained in Catholic philosophy are in- 
variably plucked; for bigoted hatred of Catholicity among 
official examiners seems to override all sentiments of justice 
and fair play. 
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The number of children attending Catholic schools in this 
city, I calculate, is approximately about 16,390. 


STATE OF RURAL DISTRICTS. 


But Catholic schools are more numerous and better organized 
in the interior of Mexico than in the capital, as I have had oc- 
casion to witness. In Guadalajara, for instance, there are five 
parishes, and each of them is provided with large parish schools 
for boys and girls, which are controlled by a Board of Direc- 
tors. Besides there is a flourishing seminary in that city, a col- 
lege for jurisprudence founded by the “ Sociedad Catolica,” and 
a Catholic lyceum, each of these establishments having upwards 
of 500 students. Morella is also well supplied with facilities for 
Catholic education in having four free schools, attended by 500 
boys; and one attended by 80 girls. They have also a magni- 
ficent college where young girls graduate as teachers, which 
contains 1,500 pupils. There is also an academy for a higher 
course of studies, where young men enter to prepare themselves 
for the church, for law, for medicine, and for commerce. It 
contains about 500 students. 

Again, in Tobasco, the poorest diocese in Mexico, there 
are 28 parish schools, thanks to the indefatigable labors of 
its Oratorian bishop. In these provincial cities and towns 
the Catholic schools are more numerously attended than are 
the national schools. And their standard of secular teaching 
is superior. 

THE SACRILEGE OF JUAREZ. 


And now let me add that the Catholics in Mexico have to 
contend with endless difficulties, and to make enormous sacri- 
fices in order to establish Catholic schools for counteracting 
the evil influences of the godless system of national education. 
In the first place, let me observe that Mexico has not escaped 
the tidal wave of anti-Christian revolution that is sweeping 
over the Christian world in these latter days of her moral ruin. 
In 1867 Juarez—the Henry VIII. of Mexico—introduced into 
this country revolutionary laws, by virtue of which the church 
was torn asunder from the state, and the state laid sacrilegious 
hands on property of the church, including her 4,000 magnifi- 
cent cathedrals and churches. But this rich booty, valued at 
$80,000,000, did not sate her greed for gain. For, later on, the 
Mexican government, driving the monks and nuns and religious 
from their peaceful cloisters, seized with the rapacity of thieves 
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their monasteries and convents, their colleges and schools, to- 
gether with their rents and revenues. The Catholic Church, 
thus robbed of all its property, and even of its school and 
college buildings, has now to buy new sites, build new colleges, 
hire rooms for new schools, and raise funds to maintain them 
and their teachers. In a word, she has to start afresh to lay 
the foundation and to build up Christian education, as she did 
in the beginning at the time of the conquest, but with this 
difference: At the time of the conquest Catholics founded and 
supported schools with the help of the government; whereas 
now they not only receive no state aid for their schools, 
but they are hampered and crippled by having to pay taxes 
for maintaining an unchristian system of education, to which 
on Gospel principle they are opposed. The funds raised yearly 
in this city for the support of Catholic education is approxi- 
mately about $150,000. This money is collected in the parish 
churches, where alms-boxes are placed with this superscription: 
‘Para las Escuelas Parroquiales.’’ Besides public subscriptions, 
collected in this and various other ways, private donations are 
yearly contributed for Catholic educational purposes. The late 
archbishop devoted $60,000 yearly in supporting free Catholic 
schools of his own, besides distributing annually $17,0co among 
poorer schools of this city. 

The present archbishop, in his solicitude for the welfare of 
the little ones of his flock, and in obedience to our Lord’s com- 
mand, ‘“ Pasce agnos meos,” is not less self-sacrificing in promot- 
ing the cause of Catholic education. 


STATE MEDDLING EVEN WITH CATHOLICS’ OWN SCHOOLS. 


Here let me remark that though Catholics are free to estab- 
lish Catholic schools, yet the directors of the schools and the 
parents of the children who attend them are obliged to conform 
to certain rules and regulations of compulsory instruction,* in 
order that they may proceed with a tranquil conscience and 
escape the penalties which the law imposes on the violators 
thereof. 

1. In the first place, the directors of Catholic schools, desiring 
to partake of the privileges of examinations and certificates en- 
joyed by official schools, must declare to the “Superior Board 


* Instruction is compulsory on all children from six to twelve. Those alone are exempt 
from this law who are ill, or who suffer from physical defects, or who reside two miles from a 
public school. = 
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of Primary Instruction” * which of the two legal programmes 
set down in articles 3 and 6 of the official educational code 
they intend to follow. The directors of Catholic schools who do 
not accept either of these programmes are obliged to submit 
their pupils, at the end of the scholastic year, for examination 
on obligatory matters in one of the official schools, or in one 
of the particular schools that have accepted one of the legal 
programmes of studies. 


THE COMPULSORY PROVISIONS. 


The first programme of compulsory education comprises the 
following elementary branches of instruction: 
1. Practical morality and civic instruction. 
The national language, including reading and writing. 
. Arithmetic. 
. Rudiments of physical and natural sciences. 
. Practical idea of geometry. 
» Rudiments of geography and national history. 
Drawing, namely, easy outlines of usual and simple objects. 
. Singing. 
9g. Gymnastics and military exercises, and handiwork for girls. 
When insuperable causes render it impossible for this pro- 
gramme to be carried out, the following one may be adopted, 
which will satisfy the precept of the law: 
1. Practical morality, civil instruction, and national history. 
2. The national language, including reading and writing. 
3. Arithmetic. 
4. Natural history. 
5. Games and gymnastic exercises.t+ 
The declaration of the acceptance of one of these legal pro- 
grammes is made to the Board of Instruction in the following 


way: 

“The director of the school ———— declares to the Superior 
Board of Public Instruction that he (or she) accepts the pro- 
gramme of the law in the terms of article 3, and is ready to 


* This board is composed of the minister of justice, his under-secretary, the chief of the 
municipality, the directors of the normal schools in the capital, the professors of pedagogy, 
and three directors of the primary schools; that is, one from the national schools, one fromthe 
municipal schools, and one from the particular schools that adopt one of the legal pro- 
grammes. 

+ This programme is often adopted in schools where there is only one teacher ; and also 
in country schools to facilitate parents who have need of the labor of their children. In 
schools where this programme is adopted the children are divided into two groups, the one 
attending school in the morning and the other in the afternoon. 
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submit to the examinations in the branches of studies therein 
laid down.” * 

2. In the beginning of the scholastic year the parents or 
guardians of the children attending Catholic schools must obtain 
from the directors of these schools a certificate stating that their 
children are enrolled in these schools, and the parents must pre- 
sent to the board of inspectors + this “‘boleta” in the following 
terms: 


“On this date was enrolled as a pupil of this school the 
child , age years, and dependent upon ——, who resides 
at ——. Mexico, —— 189—.” + 

The parents or giardians who do not comply with this law 
are either fined from 10 cents to $5 or are arrested. 

3. Every two months the directors of Catholic schools 
must notify to the board of inspectors the names of the chil- 
dren that have entered their school during that period, or who 
have left it, and the name of the school to which they have 
been transferred, or if this circumstance is unknown to them. 
They must also notify the failures in attendance, and whether 
those failures were excusable or not. Excusable reasons for 
non-attendance are: 

1. Sickness of the child. 

2. Sickness or death of one of the family. 

3. Interruption in the way of transit between the home of 
the child and the locality of the school. 

If a child is absent from school ten days in two months 
without a legitimate reason, the parents are admonished. If the 
fault is repeated, they are fined from 15 cents to $5 and so on; 
and should the fault be repeated five times, then the parents 
are arrested. The directors of Catholic schools must also inform 
the board of the residence of the parents or guardians of the 
children, who are bound by law to inform the school directors 
of their change of residence. 

4. Though the directors of Catholic schools are obliged to dis- 
tribute over a period of four years the subject-matters com- 
pressed in the legal programme that they accept, yet they are 
not bound to follow either the distribution of the hours therein 


* FE] director (6 directora) de la escuela manifiesta al Consejo Superior de 
Instruccion Publica que se sugeta al programa de la ley en los terminos del articulo 3, y 
que acepta su inspeccion en los examenes de los cursos sefialados en él.” 

+ This board is composed of the justice of the peace and two persons of the neighborhood 
selected yearly by him. 

t‘*Con esta fecha fué inscrito como alumno de esta escuela el niiio ——, de edad de —— 
ailos, y depende de ——, con habitacionen——. Mexico, —— 189—. 
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indicated,* or the duration of the scholastic year,+ or the text- 
book of the official schools, and they are at liberty to add to 
the branches of studies therein specified Scripture history, 
church history, catechism, and religious instruction, etc.t 

5. Lastly, at the close of the scholastic year, they must remit 
to the board of inspectors a list of the children who were ex- 
amined, indicating the year and the course to which they be- 
long, and whether they passed approved or not.§ They must 
also send up the names of those who were not examined for 
excusable reasons, or because they did not lend their concur- 
rence. 

This article must now come to an end, for I think my pen, 
though it has not done justice to the subject, has said enough, 
not only to negative the assertion of those who say that 
the Catholic Church in Mexico is conformed to the godless 
secular system, but also to substantiate the fact that she has 
made and is making, with signal success, supreme efforts and im- 
mense sacrifices to advance the cause of religious education, be- 
lieving that religious training is necessary for the moral perfec- 
tion of the children and necessary to the formation of virtuous 
and patriotic citizens. 

What has probably misled men to imagine that Mexican 
Catholics are conformed to the national school system may be 
the following fact: 

In the poorer towns of the country districts in Mexico many 
of the teachers of the national schools, who have graduated in 
Catholic normal colleges, are good and fervent Catholics; and 
it often happens, by an arrangement with the parish priest, that 
after they have complied with the laws and regulations of com- 
pulsory education they detain the Catholic children in school 
after the legal scholastic hours in order to give them a course 
of religious instruction. The board of inspectors tolerate this 
innovation, being aware that if they carried matters with a high 
hand by forbidding this supplementary religious class, the pa- 

*In official schools the day’s work must not exceed in the first year 414 hours; in the 
second year, 5 hours; in the third year, 5% hours; in the fourth year, 6 hours. And the hours 
of study in the first year must be from 9!4 to 12 A.M. and from 3to 5 P.M. In the second year, 
from g to 12 A.M. and from 3 to5 P.M. Inthe third year, from 8% to 12 A.M. and from 3 to 
5 P.M. ; and in the fourth year, from 8 to 12 A.M. and from 3 to 5 P.M. 

+ In official schools the scholastic year consists of 10 months, namely,fromthe 7th of Janu- 
ary to the 2d of November ; and the scholastic week consists of five days, #.e., from Monday 
to Friday. 

} The religious text-books generally used in Catholic schools are, among others, Ripalda’s 
Catechism, Fleury’s History of the Church, Schouppe’s Moral Theology, etc., etc. 

§ The child who does not pass the examiners has to repeat the same course the following 
year. 
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rents and guardians would withdraw their children altogether 
from the official schools and would leave them empty. The 
fact is the great masses of the Mexican people are thorough- 
going Catholics, with inherent Catholic instincts bred in their 
very bones. They are conscious, therefore, instinctively of the 
force of that truth so clearly and beautifully set forth by Arch- 
bishop Hennessy where he says: “Remove religious education 
from the school, and you do away with it altogether. To refer 
it to the home, and the church, and the Sunday-school, is a 
mock provision that will deceive only those who are willing to 
be deceived. Banish religion from the school, and you leave 
the intellect of the pupil without the knowledge of God, his 
heart without the love of God, his will without motive or desire 
to obey or serve God. Banish religion from the school, and you 
leave the supernatural or divine life of the soul received in 
baptism—the only true life, the only life that is crowned with 
glory—without the nutriment and the care that every kind of 
life needs. You leave the germ of faith and love, which should 
grow up and acquire strength in intellect and will, in a comatose 
condition. You leave the soul without moral or religious prin- 
ciples, and therefore without conscience.” 





LA GLOIRE. 


By REv. HENRY E. O’KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


UEENLY Glory met a youth afire, 
Yearning much to be her Bard and King; 
Asking for her laurel wreath and lyre, 
Begging her to let her clarion ring— 
Ringing, till the nations far and wide 
Hailed him as a Poet with his Bride— 
She, the Goddess Glory, by his side. 


And so she gave her hand, and vowed his name 
(When she had wreathed him with the wreath of Fame) 
Would shine as richest stars in heaven shine: 
Poor youthful fool! he did not see her twine 
The rich, dark verdure of the laurel wreath 
Around a scornful dagger hid beneath; 
His brow she wreathed, but with the dagger blow 
She laid her dying King, her Poet, low. 
VOL, LIX.—9 
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THE necessity for a new history of England * 
is not quite so apparent on this side of the At- 
lantic as it may be to the author of the latest 
literary enterprise in that field. A new history 

, might indeed be desirable, if the student would 
gain some more intimate knowledge of the social and intellec- 
tual forces which underlay many of the movements of early 
Christian and medizval ages, the condition of the masses of the 
people, and the real causes of the protracted periods of destitu- 
tion and suffering through which they passed during the Tudor 
reigns. There is much to be done in this wide field; very little 
that is useful in going over the ground that has been already 
so well covered by such writers as Hume and Macaulay and 
Hallam. The work under review is not by any means to be 
compared in point of literary excellence with that of Mr. 
Greene, and we doubt if, taking it for all in all, it can claim 
it to be as impartial. It would be impossible for any histo- 
rian to ignore that awful period in English annals, but it must 
be owned that in this work the reader could never obtain so 
full an idea of the magnitude of Henry’s atrocities as in Mr. 
Green’s Short History. The brand of partiality, too, must 
be affixed to nearly every paragraph in his history dealing 
with the armed struggle between this country and Great Bri- 
tain. It is a singular characteristic of the average English 
chronicler that, whilst he may admit the blunders of the Eng- 
lish crown and ministry in dealing with the American colonists, 
scarcely one can be found to give an honest statement regard- 
ing the actual events of the war. Some allowance must be 
made for the national vanity of John Bull, but it is a very 
ostrich-like expedient to minimize the disasters which caused 
the greatest military and naval power of her time to scuttle out 
of this country ignominiously, and magnify the desultory suc- 


* History of England andthe British Empire. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. 
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cesses of her arms which preceded that world-changing event. 
What advantage is it to the national sentiment, for instance, to 
represent the force which Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga 
as “nearly 4,000 soldiers,” when the official record of the sur- 
render gives the exact number—5s,790 men, with 27 pieces of 
artillery? In the same pitiable endeavor to account for a 
defeat which has no parallel in its circumstances, or in its mag- 
nitude, the splendid naval victories of America on Lake Erie 
and Lake Champlain are slurred over as things not worth men- 
tion; whilst the braggadocio triumph of the British in the 
Shannon and Chesapeake affair is gloated over at great length. 
The scandalous partisanship of the author is also shown undis- 
cuisedly in the few sentences relating the causes of the War 
of 1812. The English reader is given to understand that this 
was owing entirely to the insolence of the American press, 
whilst the suppression of any reference to the British press- 
sangs, Carrying international impudence to the outrageous 
length of searching American ships on the high seas, leaves the 
student in the dark as to the actual motives which impelled the 
American government to defensive action. 

The cynical description of history in general as “a conspir- 
acy against truth” is fast becoming a reliable maxim. When 
the truth is sought to be perverted in regard to matters of 
wide publicity and actual official record, how little hope is there 
of the diligent seeker ever attaining it in the delicate affairs of 
cabinet council and diplomatic intercourse. Truth, in such 
affairs as these, may well be said to lie in the bottom of a 
well, the waters of which are certain to be pretty well muddied 
and metamorphic before the damsel emerges. 

In a brief preface to a work on The Little Sisters of the Poor * 
it is boldly postulated that the remarkable order which is therein 
dealt with is a motive-power without parallel in any age or in any 
order of either men or women. It is true that the order is in its 
methods unique; in its objects it does not differ from many other 
foundations which have had their origin in the boundless charity 
of God’s Church. It may safely be said, however, that of the 
innumerable associations, regular and lay, which labor for the 
relief of suffering of all kinds, none ranks higher in holy zeal, 
in the noblest self-sacrifice, in lofty purity and devotion, than 
the now famous mendicant sisterhood. 

There are two points of view from which the effects of the 


* The Little Sisters of the Poor. By Mrs, Abel Ram. London and New York: Long - 


mans, Green & Co. 
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labor of such an order of chivalry, as we may term it, may be 
regarded. We may look upon them with grateful and admiring 
eyes as a vast beneficent agency, widespread, international, and 
incessant in their action. We are permitted, also, to consider 
them as a powerful antidote to the lethargic and /atssez fatre 
condition of mind which is the result of a long reign of infi- 
delity and agnosticism. Surely nothing short of a heavenly in- 
spiration, must be the thought of many a scoffer, could send 
such an army of the tender, the young and beautiful of the 
gentler sex, forth into the streets to beg for bread for their 
poor protégés first, for themselves afterwards. And when we con- 
sider the bringing-up of the vast majority of the ladies who en- 
ter this sacrificial order, the fact that their rule ordains the abo- 
lition of all distinction between their food and that of their 
charges has a deep significance. That food consists of the 
scraps and odds and ends of every large table, such as a beg- 
gar’s gorge would hardly rise at, but what must be, at least in 
the beginning, repulsive enough to a delicately-reared girl. 
Personal mortification, then, and the total eradication of every 
residium of pride, are the elementary essentials for novitiate. 
The chronicle of the rise of this remarkable order, as related 
by Mrs. Abel Ram, forms a chapter far more wonderful in its 
way than the most finely-wrought romance of the imagination. 
Its beginnings were not aristocratic; they remind one of the 
Nativity in their poorness and absence of empressement. The 
foundress of the institution—at least the unofficial foundress— 
was a poor domestic help named Jeanne Jugan, a native of the 
little fishing-town of Cancale, near St. Malo. The whole spirit 
of this devout peasant woman was self-sacrifice and devotion to 
God. Her compassionate heart made her ever ready to help 
those who were in want of her help—to share her humble lodg- 
ing with some poor woman, or go out to beg or work for her 
if she were afflicted. This was while she was in private life; 
her charitable disposition seems to have given birth to an idea 
on the part of the Abbé Pailleur (the founder of the order) that 
from a wide development of Jeanne’s plan immense results were 
possible. A couple of religious young seamstresses of St. Ser- 
van, Marie Jamet and Virginie Trédaniel, were associated with 
Jeanne in a congregation, and the first charge committed to 
their care was a poor blind woman and an old protégé of Jeanne’s, 
who, although not equally afflicted, was equally helpless. There 
were five to be supported thus from the labors of three, and te 
this task Jeanne and the two young girls devoted themselves 
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with an earnestness that never flagged. They sewed and spun 
at home; they begged from door to door abroad; and when 
they returned home at night, weary and fagged, they set about 
attending to all the physical wants of the poor old invalids, 
with a cheerful will and a heroic abnegation of self. In a little 
while they enlarged the scope of their operations, so successful 
were they in their guétes, and took a house where they sheltered 
and fed and tended a large number of the old and infirm of 
the locality. Such were the beginnings of the institution fifty 
years ago. Who could believe that from such a lowly origin would 
arise a system that now ramifies all over Europe, that shelters 
more than 33,000 poor old human beings, and possesses a sister- 
hood of nearly 4,500? Even in Turkey there is an establish- 
ment of Little Sisters of the Poor. 

An extraordinary production of our selfish age was this 
strange odd peasant woman, Jeanne Jugan. She is the second 
Jeanne of whom France may boast as an incarnation of self- 
sacrifice. We commend the study of her character, as presented © 
in these pages, to the attention especially of the cynical and 
the unbelieving. Is there anything short of divinity that could 
fan such a flame of love for fellow-creatures in any human heart 
as glowed in that of Jeanne Jugan? 

There is a delusion prevalent amongst some people that the 
sisterhood is recruited almost altogether from the ranks of the 
poor. No greater mistake could be made. Its houses embrace 
not only members of the aristocracy but even persons of royal 
blood. Love of God levels all distinctions of rank in this 
unique democracy, the most wonderful outgrowth of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There may be such accidents as “superfluous women”;* 
there are such things as superfluous books, and one of Cas- 
sels “ Unknown” series, by an anonymous author, is one of 
them. It seems to have been written by some enemy of woman- 
kind, as if to show that strength of will to do what woman 
knows to be right, and what, moreover, engages her affections, 
is wanting in cases where the custom of society and family 
ambition had raised artificial barriers. Extravagance in motif 
is the latest literary fad; this writer has brought the idea to 
the climax of absurdity. It is a good specimen of the new 
school of unhealthy Ibsen-cum-Zola school of literature, full 
of scientific jargon, unnatural pathos, and coarse presentation of 
the feminine character. 

*A Superfluous Woman. Anon, New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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That peculiar development of literature which depends for 
effect upon the elaboration of minute detail as a background 
has one of its best exponents, perhaps, in Mary Hallock Foot. 
The collection of stories beginning with the sketch /m E-xzile* 
gives an excellent illustration of this Meissonier like method of 
literature. The mining region of California is the scene of the 
title-story, and the local coloring is good. There is a romance 
of an immigrant school-teacher and an immigrant engineer, 
whose sensations about finding themselves in such a region seem 
to be much like those of the fly in the lump of amber, and 
who were severally as unhappy as Werther,. for some reason not 
very apparent, until they yield to the force of mutual attrac- 
tion. Then everything goes merry as a marriage-bell. Besides 
this there are a couple of other tales, full of detail of 
farm-life, and so forth, which show careful and sympathetic 
study. They are pleasant sketches to read in an idle half-hour, 
and they prove that good entertaining matter may be produced 
without recourse to the questionable devices of less able and 
less scrupulous writers who, under the pretence of trying to 
cure some moral malady, really appeal to the lower elements in 
human nature. 

A short novel, founded on the evils of the caste system and 
the peculiar religious ideas of the East, by Richard Garbe, 
comes in seasonably from Chicago. In Zhe Redemption of the 
Brahman* the freedom of the novelist enables him to handle 
with effect a good many of the obstacles to progress in the 
Orient which were pointed out by the Right Rev. Bishop Cha- 
tard in his recent article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The subject 
is treated forcibly and dramatically by the author, and in a 
manner not calculated to give a particle of offence. Mr. Garbe 
appears to be well versed in the intricacies of Eastern beliefs 
and prejudices. 

Hardly less wonderful than the gathering of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions itself is the history of that unique 
achievement now presented to the public by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D.t The work may justly be described as a 
magnum opus, for it embraces not only an exhaustive report of 
every speaker's address during the whole session of the Parlia- 


* In Exile, and other Stories. By Mary Hallock Foot. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
+ The Redemption of the Brahman. By Richard Garbe. Chicago: The Open Court 


Publishing Company. 
t The World's Parliament of Religions. By the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. Chi- 
cago: The Parliament Publication Company. 
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ment of Religions, but an abstract of the proceedings at the 
various auxiliary congresses of the religious denominations as 
well. At the close the general reader will find a review and 
summary of the entire sederunt; and this most valuable feature 
is not a little enhanced by the admirable series of biographical 
sketches of the chief personages who took part in the discus- 
sion. A vast number of illustrations are interspersed—scenes in 
the parliament, portraits of the expositors, views of famous cathe- 
drals and temples in every land, and other relevant subjects. 
The work, which is divided into two quarto volumes, embraces 
no less than sixteen hundred pages of small type. This state- 
ment will help to give a notion of the herculean character of 
the labor which the author, the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., 
had to face in order to produce it. Putting aside any of the 
author’s views upon the general subject of the parliament, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this concrete result a marvel 
of industry, impartiality, and painstaking erudition. The typo- 
graphy is beautifully clear, and the binding handsome and sub- 
stantial. 

To the psychological class only in a certain degree does 
Marion Harland’s tales, grouped under the title of Wr. Wayt’s 
Wife's Sister* belong. The depths of human feeling here sound- 
ed yield some repulsive dredging. It is possible that there 
may be such revolts against nature as that depicted in the hate 
of a girl like the Hester Wayt of this book for her own father, 
who in a fit of drunken fury had hurt her for life. It is possi- 
ble we may admit, but it is not probable. The bitter, cynical, 
supersensitive creature here depicted is hardly a natural charac- 
ter. Such hatred as Hester Wayt’s is intelligible only with 
such a motive as that of Beatrice Cenci. It hardly redeems 
the picture to find her at the close undergoing a transformation 
and dying in peace. 

Mr. Wayt, the hypocritical preacher, is not perhaps over- 
painted in any other respect than in that of unfeeling cruelty 
to his little daughter. There may be, possibly are, some persons 
like him who cannot overcome a fatal addiction to the lauda- 
num and liquor habit; but even drunkards and dotards, when 
they are of the male sex, love their children—their little girl 
pets especially. The exceptions to this rule are rare indeed. 
We would be sorry to think that in the ranks of any denomi- 
nation of Protestants there could be found a wretch so vile 


* Mr. Wayt’s Wife's Sister. By Marion Harland. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 
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as the savage and hypocritical Wayt of Marion Harland’s 
fancy. 

Of the other characters in this story it remains to be said 
that the heroine, Hetty, is too high a model of feminine excel- 
lence to be human, and her lover, March Gilchrist, is equally 
open to objection as a paragon of masculine excellences. These 
two are to ordinary human nature what the beautiful wax fig- 
ures in the modistes'’ windows are to the real wearers of laces 
and brocades. 

Of the other tales in this book, only one demands notice 
because of any questions which it raises. It treats of the case 
of an eminent literary lady who, with all her gifts of depicting 
character in novels, is so poor a judge of real character as to 
marry a man who has no literary sympathy with her, and is 
full of the vulgar notion that women who take the marriage vow 
of obedience mean it when they do so. After the honeymoon 
they quarrel, and she seeks refuge from marital misery in her 
pen. He forbids her to publish any more novels; she disobeys 
him secretly, and publishes a story under a nom-de-plume. It is 
a great success; he brings it home and reads it to her during 
her illness, with the comment that although it is powerful no 
pure woman could have written it. This remark brings about 
a catastrophe, resulting in the death of the devotee to litera- 
ture. Here is an issue that might well form a topic for discus- 
sion by sensible women. Even if marriage were only a civil 
contract ought not the terms of that contract be respected by 
either party? 

Young people* of various tastes and ages will find an im- 
mense fund of literature, not only entertaining but se:viceable, 
in the volume of the Messrs. Harper for last year. The work 
abounds in pleasing and exciting stories, tales of travel and 
adventure, practical chapters on amusements, puzzles and games 
of many varieties. It isa perfect mine of wealth for the young. 





I.—A UNITARIAN VIEW OF ST. FRANCIS.T 
One who should casually look at the title-page of this book, 
without knowing anything more of its contents and its author, 
would naturally suppose that it was the work of a Catholic. It 
* Harper's Young People, 1894. New York: Harper & Bros. 


+ Vie de S. Francois d'Assise. Par Paul Sabatier. Dyrson & Pfeiffer, 254 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
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is, in fact, the production of a writer who is not a Catholic or 
even an orthodox Protestant, but a.Unitarian minister of the 
extreme left, and it is fundamentally and essentially anti- 
Catholic. 

Strange as it may seem, the author has been fascinated by 
the character and history of St. Francis. He has studied the lite- 
rature of his subject very carefully, and visited all the places 
which were the scenes of the life of the Saint of Assisi. He 
has endeavored to describe this life truthfully, and he has pre- 
sented a picture of the saint and his surroundings in vivid colors 
and with many charms of style. He has even narrated the 
supernatural and miraculous events which are recorded by Fran- 
ciscan and other Catholic biographers, as facts and phenomena 
which are well attested. His spirit is amiable aad sympathetic, 
and his language, when expressing opinions and sentiments hos- 
tile to the doctrines and authority of the Catholic Church, is — 
guarded and dignified. 

Nevertheless, he belongs to that class of writers who strive 
to turn everything admirable and beautiful which the history of 
the Catholic Church furnishes into an argument against the 
episcopal and papal hierarchy and its claim to divine, supreme 
hegemony in the spiritual, ecclesiastical order. St. Francis is 
represented as a prophet of a kind of subjective spiritualism 
in opposition to that objective religion in which spirit and body 
are inseparably united in organic life. The author sees in him 
a foregleam of the light which broke out at the Reformation 
and is becoming brighter every day in Liberal Christianity. 

It is the Catholic Idea, that the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
church, and through her priesthood and sacraments diffuses his 
grace among her members. They live in and by the church. 
They have, indeed, their individual life, and a personal commu- 
nion with the Spirit, but this is dependent on and subordinate 
to the spiritual life which they receive through the church. 
Even the grace which is given beyond the communion and 
sacraments of the visible church is the outflow of the living 
water from the source and reservoir, finding its way through ir- 
regular and indirect channels to every soul which is fit to re- 
ceive it. 

The Protestant idea is quite contrary to this. It is a theory 
of pure subjectivism and individualism. Protestants do not re- 
cognize the Catholic Church in its visible, organic constitution 
as the creation and the temple of the Holy Spirit, but they de- 
clare it to be, no matter how many grand and wonderful quali- 
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ties they may concede to it, a merely human institution. Hence, 
they are free to admire and eulogize saints, heroes, and doctors 
as individuals, and to go into raptures over the architecture, mu- 
sic, sculpture, painting, and poetry of past ages. Others, treat- 
ing the history of the church precisely as they do that of secu- 
lar empires, extol certain great sovereigns, statesmen, prelates, 
and popes, for the wisdom and beneficence of their political ad- 
ministration, their patronage of learning, and all their enterprises 
in behalf of civilization and the welfare of nations. The shin- 
ing examples of personal virtue and sanctity, the great writers 
in philosophy, theology, ethics, and religious mysticism, the 
apostles, founders, and active workmen in the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the people and the relief of their miseries, 
all receive their meed of sympathy and praise. And yet the 
unappeasable hostility against the authority of the papacy and 
the episcopate, against Catholicism as a divine institution, never 
relaxes. The enlightened and holy and heroic men, the pure 
religion, the beneficent civilizing influence, the generous and 
benevolent works and enterprises which extort the admiration 
even of rationalists, infidels, and candid heathen, are regarded 
as being in but not of and from the Catholic Church. 

The church itself is treated, where it is not branded as an 
imposture and an evil power, as a merely human invention, to 
be freely criticised and judged, like the religion of Zoroaster, 
Buddha, or Mohammed. 

Her saints and brightest ornaments are turned into witnesses 
against her, and from her own arsenals weapons are taken to 
assail and break down her defences. On the contrary, the crimes 
of her faithless and worthless children and rulers, the disorders 
and miseries which darken historical annals in Christian nations, 
multiplied, exaggerated, blackened, and grouped together into a 
consecutive unity, are made to appear as the legitimate devel- 
opment of Catholic principles and the papal system. 

Monsieur Sabatier’s volume is throughout an artful and in- 
sidious plea against the hierarchy, the monastic institute, and 
even the Franciscan Order as it was established under the di- 
rection of ecclesiastical authority. Its honey is everywhere 
mixed with anti-Catholic poison. It is all the more dangerous 
on that account. Perhaps some readers may assimilate the honey 
while rejecting the poison. But the only safe course for Catho- 
lics to pursue is to take their spiritual nutriment from pure 
Catholic sources. 
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2.—WILFRID WARD'S WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN.* 


The essays published in this volume have already appeared 
in various reviews, and at least two of them have been published 
in book or pamphlet form. All who have read them or any of 
them before will welcome their republication, for among the 
many Catholic laymen who, by their writings, have done inval- 
uable service to the faith Mr. Ward takes a foremost place. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the mantle of Cardinal Newman 
has fallen upon him, so clear is his insight into the difficulties 
of the cultivated unbelievers of our day, so sympathetic and 
patient, and at the same time so profound and broad, is his 
treatment of those difficulties. Although sad, it is true that 
many works written in defence of the faith rather tend to widen 
than to bridge over the chasm which lies between belief and 
unbelief, and this from want of first-hand knowledge, and per- 
haps true sympathy with those who are enmeshed in the toils 
of modern thought. Mr. Ward’s distinguishing characteristic is 
the possession of what is in this way wanting in so many, to- 
gether with a style of writing which is itself attractive. 

Although, as we have said, the essays in this volume have 
been published before, in an introduction we have some twenty 
pages of new matter in which the author indicates the unity of 
plan and purpose which runs through them all. The practical 
problem which Mr. Ward has set himself to solve, as stated in 
his own words, is: ‘ What is and what ought to be the influ- 
ence of the public opinion of our time, as indicated by its in- 
tellectual leaders—of what Germans call the Zeitgeist—in de- 
termining our own convictions?” The answer given by Mr. 
Ward is: ‘That it is and ought to be large, but that it is far 
larger than it ought to be.” That current public opinion has 
for every period of the world’s history great influence is as evi- 
dent as that fashion rules and controls the weaker sex and no 
small portion of the stronger. Every age has intellectual pre- 
conceptions by which it judges, and on account of which it re- 
fuses even to take into consideration certain questions. No one 
has the right to treat with contempt and indifference the con- 
clusions of the best and most influential of his contemporaries.- 
For who is he that he should be above them all? But, on the 
other hand, he must bear in mind that, as Mr. Ward proves by 
examples taken from the past history of thought, public opinion 


* Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays. By Wilfrid Ward. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
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tends to extremes. ‘“‘ A given age tends to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of its own discoveries . . . [and] to carry too far 
its criticisms and revisions of the thoughts proper to an earlier 
time. . . . It moves at one time towards credulity, at an- 
other towards scepticism or panic.’”’ The part of a wise man, 
whatever may be the characteristic of his own age, is to try to 
keep his head, and, while imbibing the true genius of his time, 
to apply canons of criticism proper to another. In medieval 
times Christianity brought with it a tendency to excessive 
credulity—a tendency which led to the belief in legends which 
were expunged by such men as the Maurists and the Bol- 
landists. Our own is, on the contrary, an age of destruc- 
tive criticism. The wise man, therefore, will, if true to himself, 
give due consideration to what the age may have overlooked. 
And in our own times Mr. Ward finds encouragement from the 
fact that men’s minds are coming to be not absolutely closed to 
belief in the super or preternatural. The dominant temper of 
mind is far different from that of Voltaire and Hume. There 
is a half-consciousness existent that the end of the matter has 
not been reached, and to develop and complete this conscious- 
ness Mr. Ward has devoted his efforts. 

It is on these lines that these essays have been written. 
We must leave it to our readers to judge for themselves of the 
manner in which the work has been done. At the same time 
we cannot conclude this notice without saying that we know of 
no work more likely to place on the right track a cultivated 
unbeliever—that is to say, a serious student of current philosophy 
—or one better adapted to predispose him to at least an earnest 
investigation of the grounds of religious convictions. 


3.—A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS.* 


The editor and compiler of this useful volume modestly 
hopes that his book ‘will prove neither superfluous nor unser- 
viceable.” We think that those who have the good fortune 
to possess the dictionary will readily acquit him of having 
compiled either a superfluous or an unserviceable work. To 


* Dictionary of Quotations jrom Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign Sources: 
including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings of Wise 
Men, in their bearing on life, literature, speculation, science, art, religion, and morals, espe- 
cially in the modern aspects of them. Selected and compiled by the Rev. James Wood. 
London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
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the reader who has time only to dip into the vast ocean of 
literature pouring from the press in our day, and whose curi- 
osity is often piqued as to the origin or author of some quaint 
or pithy phrase, proverb, or maxim, the book will prove a vade 
mecum. Especially will the busy journalist, writer, or profes- 
sional man in search of a telling aphorism or a well-turned sen- 
tence to illustrate his subject find the volume serviceable. Its 
usefulness, too, is enhanced by the many quotations from great 
writers of the present century. Most compilations of this char- 
acter that we have seen ignore the rich mine of thought ¢m- 
bodied in the literature of our time, and confine their selections 
to preceding ages. While it is no doubt true that the great 
truths and thoughts of the elder ages never grow trite or stale, 
nevertheless we think it equally true that our own age has 
given birth to new thoughts and truths equally worthy of pre- 
servation and currency, while perhaps more in accord with the 
mental habitudes of our own day. 

At first sight the alphabetical arrangement, regardless of 
topic, does not seem best for easy and ready reference (a mat- 
ter of importance in these busy days), but a brief study of the 
text in conjunction with the well-arranged and extensive topical 
index meets all objections. The book is well printed and 
bound, and notably free of errors. 
































SINCE our last issue two events of paramount 

mportance have transpired in England. The 

divergence between the Houses of Parliament has 
developed into an acute crisis, and it has been accompanied by 
a circumstance of deep and painful significance. Mr. Gladstone 
has been compelled by enfeebled health to retire from the pre- 
miership. What consequences may flow from this momentous 
step none will be so foolhardy as to predict. Only this can at 
present be said: that from the present auguries it is not at all 
improbable that we shall soon witness an entire disruption of 
the old party combinations, both in the Liberal as well as in 


the Conservative groups. 
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The aged statesman’s retirement was not altogether unfore- 
seen, but the suddenness of it surprised the vast body of the 
people. It is caused by the alarming condition of his eyes— 
not by any general decrepitude such as usually accompanies 
very advanced years. The malady called cataract has been for 
some time threatening him with total blindness, and it is impera- 
tive, if his still most valuable life is to be prolonged, that he 
retire absolutely from public life and Parliamentary labor. All 
his other bodily powers appear to be unimpaired. His last 
speech in the House of Commons afforded striking proof of his 
amazing vitality of mind and frame. His step was elastic, his 
voice clear and resonant, his bearing stately and full of strength. 
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This last speech of his may well be described as an epoch- 
making one. It was nothing less than a clarion-call to arms to 
the democracy. The House of Lords is the foe which threa- 
tens the safety of the English people, and the last act of the 
grand old English statesman was to fling down the gage of 
battle to the hereditary Maralls and defy them to the combat. 


+ —_ 
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The Lords ,themselves seemed bent on forcing this conflict. 
At no period of their career have they exhibited themselves in 
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such an odious light as obstructors of the national will. They 
have mauled and disfigured the two great English measures— 
the Employers’ Liability Bill and the Parish Councils Bill—until 
they became unrecognizable by their framers. The result has 
been that the Commons abandoned the one, and, on Mr. Glad- 
stone's advice, accepted the other under protest. ‘‘The Lords in 
effect,” said Mr. Gladstone, in his solemn valedictory speech, 
‘have unceremoniously nullified the labors of Parliament for a 
hundred nights on two bills (the Home-Rule Bill and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill), and it is time that the nation make ita 
deliberate issue whether the votes of seven millions of men 
shall prevail in the legislation of this country, or the votes of a 
body which includes a few men of virtue and ability.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s retirement followed quickly upon this pro- 
nouncement. An offer of a peerage was the only token of feel- 
ing which the queen, whose minister he had been for so many 
years, displayed towards the aged statesman—an offer which he 
at once declined. In this Mr. Gladstone was certainly right. 
As a commoner his fame is secure; as a peer it would soon be 
in imminent danger of obscurity. The names of lords are not 
long-lived, as a rule. 


-~ 
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Lord Roseberry had long been in the public eye as the 
most likely successor to Mr. Gladstone, although the claims of 
Sir William Harcourt were regarded by many as paramount. On 
Lord Roseberry, in the result, the choice fell, and Sir William 
Harcourt has earned more applause than ever was his meed be- 
fore for the gracious manner in which he gave the fas to his 
younger rival. The settlement, however, has its compensations. 
De jure only Lord Roseberry will be leader; he sits in the 
Upper House. Sir William will be the de facto chief, as he 
will conduct operations in the popular assembly. 


> 





It will be a singularly invidious position for Lord Roseberry 
to occupy. The Liberal party are pledged, by Mr. Gladstone’s 
valedictory act, to a struggle against the hereditary chamber, 
and there is not a little of the serio-comic in the spectacle of a 
prime minister carrying on a campaign against the privileges of 


his own caste. 
— ae 


As for the effect which the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
may have upon the cause of Home Rule, the fact that Mr. John 
Morley has elected to remain at the head of the Irish office 
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gives warranty for the assumption that the change of premier- 
ship means no change of policy in that plank of the Liberal 
platform. On the contrary, the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
must have a beneficial influence, from an Irish point of view, at 
this particular phase of the struggle. Now the war against the 
Lords, who are the sole obstacle to the passing of the Home 
Rule measure, will commence in downright earnest, whereas were 
Mr. Gladstone still in power, the strong leaven of conservatism 
in his character must have exercised a certain centrifugal effect 
upon the agitation, and brought about a compromise, perhaps, 
on terms less favorable to Ireland than may now be the case in 
the near future. As it is, the Peers have earned a political 
hari-kari, and they seem in a fair way to achieve it. 


a 1 


A disaster at the very start is an ugly omen for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s successor, discounting as it does very badly all the 
praises which have been bestowed upon Lord Roseberry. He 
has blundered egregiously already, and his punishment has been 
swift. In his first speech referring to the House of Lords, he said 
in terms that that body might be got to accept the principle of the 
Home-Rule Bill when it found the electors of Great Britain in 
a majority in its favor. This raised the issue of the superiority 
of an English Member of Parliament’s vote to that of an Irish 
Member of Parliament, and shattered the basis on which the 
acts of union between Ireland and Scotland with England rest. 
Everywhere the speech is condemned, and its first result was a 
defeat of the government on a division on Mr. Labouchere’s 
amendment to the address calling for the abolition of the 
veto power of the House of Lords. This was carried by 
147 votes to 145, the Irish nationalist members joining with 
the English Radicals in favor of the motion. But the govern- 
ment did not accept the defeat as conclusive, and took the 
unusual course of bringing up a new address. The most 
hopeful element in the position is the splendid steadfast- 
ness of Mr. John Morley and Sir William MHarcourt to 
their Home-Rule policy. Mr. Morley, as he said himself a 
little while ago in Cork, has nailed his flag to the mast, and 
that flag is the green flag of Ireland. No English minister 
has ever attempted to go so far as this before, and the honesty 
of Mr. Morley’s character gives the expression a remarkable 
significance. The Irish members have got to stand firm, and to 
stand united now, if they never had before. The tug of war 
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has come, and every energy will be required to overthrow the 
ancient enemy, the English aristocracy and the landlord House 
of Lords. 


> 
ee 





One of the few encouraging “signs of the times” is the 
appearance of the Rev. Washington Gladden’s article in the 
Century magazine on the rabies know as A.-P.-A.ism. Whilst 
the attitude of many Protestant and dissenting divines towards 
this moral pestilence is halting and ambiguous, this sober-mind- 
ed cleric speaks out his thought manfully on the iniquity and 
the treason of the nefarious conspiracy against free citizens of 
the American commonwealth. One effect of this pronouncement 
must be to awaken in other leaders of Protestant sentiment the 
slumbering consciousness of their duty in this crisis. If they are 
dumb now, their silence must hereafter be interpreted by the 
historian either as the result of a moral dread of speaking for 
the truth or a guilty acquiescence in a horrible cryptic conspi- 
racy against unoffending fellow-citizens. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and New York: 

Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. By Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A.,, 
F.R.A.S. Christianity and Infallibility—Both or Neither. By the Rev. 
Daniel Lyons. Saccrdotalism, if Rightly Understood, the Teaching of 
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ard Brennan, LL.D. 
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LECTURES AT THE CATHOLIC SUMMER-SCHOOL. 


gone the general meeting held at the Catholic Club in New York last Janu- 

ary of the officers and trustees of the Catholic Summer-School, when the 
list of lecturers was considered, the Board of Studies has given long and careful 
deliberation to the choice of subjects to be selected for the session of 1894, 
which will begin July 14 at Plattsburgh, N. Y., situated on Lake Champlain. 
The members of the board are: Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., Chairman; Rev. 
P. A. Halpin, S.J.; Rev. John F. Mullany; Hon. John B. Riley, and Principal 
John H. Haaren, Secretary. In the selection of speakers recognition has been 
given to different sections of the United States, the religious and secular clergy, 
and to the different professions, while keeping steadily in view the tastes and 
needs of the students. Some of the speakers on the eligible list have been unable 
as yet to send a definite acceptance. In answer to many eager inquiries from 
many parts of the country a first report of the programme is now given for publi- 
cation. 

Right Rev. John L. Spalding, D.D., of Peoria, IIl., will preach the opening 
sermon... The Jesuit provincial, Rev. William O’B. Pardow, is also engaged for a 
sermon and four lectures on the Bible with special reference to the recent encyc- 
lical of Pope Leo XIII. Richard Malcolm Johnston will give five lectures on 
eminent authors, including the tribute of the Summer-School to the memory of 
the late Brother Azarias. The French Revolution will be considered in three 
lectures by George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D. Some legal principles of general 
interest will form the subject-matter of two lectures from the Hon. W. C. Robin- 
son, of Yale Law School. Against his own wish Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., has 
yielded to the unanimous request of the Board of Trustees, and will arrange a new 
course of five lectures on the basis of ethics. Twolectures on the labor question 
are assigned to Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the formation of 
the Ausable’Chasm is to be the subject of an address from the eminent geolo- 
gist of New York State, Professor James Hall. 

Conferences for Reading Circles are to be arranged on a new plan by Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon. Rev. Bernard S. Conaty, of Springfieid, Mass., has charge 
of the work for the teachers in Sunday-schools. The director of the Fénelon 
Reading Circle of Brooklyn, Rev. M. G. Flannery, will outline a course of study 
in ecclesiastical art. 

Discourses on special topics will be given by the editor of the Rosary, Rev. 
J. L. O’Neil, O.P.; Dr. Valentine Browne, president of the board of health at 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Walter George Smith, president of the Catholic Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor Edmund G. Hurley, organist of the Church of 
St. Paul, under the care of the Paulist Fathers, New York City; James Jeffrey 
Roche, editor of the Pz/ot, Boston, Mass.; J. K. Foran, editor of the Zrue Wit- 
ness, Montreal, Canada; Rev. F. W. Wayrich, C.SS.R., Rochester, N. Y., and 
the president of the Catholic Summer-School, Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., 
Worcester, Mass. 

The fourth week, from August 6 to Io inclusive, of the Champlain Summer- 
School will be devoted to subjects appealing especially to teachers. A normal 
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course of twenty-four lectures has been outlined as follows: Logic and Psychol- 
ogy, and incidentally the logic of grammar, by Rev. James A. Doonan, S.J., of Bos- 
ton College; Language and Literature, by Principal George E. Hardy, president 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association; Arithmetic and Mathematics, by 
Brother Adjutor, of Manhattan College; History, by Dr. M. F. Valette, a fellow- 
worker for a long time with the late Dr. Gilmary Shea; Geography, by Principal 
John H. Haaren, of Brooklyn; and a course in Astronomy, by the Rev. G. M. 
Searle, C.S.P., giving results of his personal investigations at the Observatory of 
the Catholic University, at Washington, D. C. 

This teachers’ normal course is not intended to give technical instruction in 
the subjects named, nor is it to be limited to an exclusive discussion of methods. 
In each department the aim will be to furnish a comprehensive view that will 
counteract the narrowing effect of teaching under graded systems. From pre- 
sent indications a large number of Sisters from academies and parish schools will 
attend the lectures for teachers. Particulars concerning the cost for board, etc., 
may be obtained from the Superior of D’Youville Academy, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Suitable accommodation for members of religious communities cannot be provided 
at short notice. Arrangements should be made without delay. 

Archbishop Corrigan has kindly sent his congratulations to the Chairman of 
the Board of Studies, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., on the choice of speakers 
and the arrangement of the subjects to be treated in the coming session. The 
remarkable success of the Summer-School in 1893 amid the historic associations 
of Lake Champlain, notwithstanding the wonderful display at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, has attracted general attention among the Catholics of Great Britain, 
Right Rev. Monsignor Nugent before his departure from the United States last 
September made arrangements for an article giving a condensed history of the 
movement, which has been published in the Liverpool Catholic Times with the 
recommendation that the Catholics on the other side of the Atlantic should be re- 
presented at the next session in Plattsburgh, and take the opportunity to make 
a friendly visit to Canada on the way going or returning. A cordial welcome is 
assured in advance to all, especially to the brethren who are at a distance beyond 
the ocean in Ireland, England, Scotland, Australia, and throughout the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The Regents of the University of the State of New York granted an 
absolute charter February 9, 1893, by virtue of which the Catholic Summer- 
School has a legal existence as a corporation, under the laws of the State of 
New York, and is classified within the system of public instruction devoted to 
University Extension. By this charter from the Board of Regents many advan- 
tages are secured for students preparing for examinations, besides the legal privi- 
leges which could be obtained in no other way. In the official documents relat- 
ing to the charter ample guarantees are given that the object for which the 
Catholic Summer-School was organized shall be steadily kept in view, and the 
good work continued according to the plans approved by its founders and 
trustees. 

Briefly stated, the object of the Champlain Summer-School is to increase the 
facilities for busy people as well as for those of leisure to pursue lines of study 
in various departments of knowledge by providing opportunities of getting in- 
struction from eminent specialists. It is not intended to have the scope of the 
work limited to any class, but rather to establish an intellectual centre where 
any one with serious purpose may come and find new incentives to efforts for 
self-improvement. Here in the leisure of a summer vacation, without great ex- 
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pense, one may listen to the best thought of the world, condensed and presented 
by unselfish masters of study. 

Members of the Columbian Reading Union and others, especially those 
who attended the sessions of 1892 and 1893, can do a work of practical utility by 
sending to the Board of Studies the name and address of persons who might, 
could, would, or should make the effort to be present at Plattsburgh for the 
Summer-School session of 1894. Compliments are plentiful for the work of the 
past; workers ready to begin active preparations are scarce. To make the Sum- 
mer-School a permanent success there is urgent need of a large amount of volun- 
teer service for the coming session, which begins July 14 and will continue four 
weeks. Each one who reads this notice should resolve at once to follow these 
directions: 

Write to Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio, for lecture tickets and in- 
formation about railroads. 

On matters relating to Board of Studies, write to Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
415 West 59th Street, New York City. 

For boarding arrangements, write to Catholic Summer-School, Secretary of 
Local Committee, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Board, $5.00 a week and upwards. Do 
not be afraid to enclose a stamped envelope for reply ; the United States mail 
will carry it safely. 


Our esteemed friend L. D. P. has kindly permitted the publication of this 
letter containing a keen appreciation of the advantages to be derived from the 
Catholic Summer-School: 

In the early years of the present century there existed a dame’s school 
in which reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and geography were taught for 
a small weekly fee. Two-pence additional per week procured an extra instruc- 
tion in “ good manners ”—‘ good manners and the conduct of life,” let us say, 
although so compound a name was not then applied to the last-mentioned 
branch. Good manners and the conduct of life still form a prominent portion of 
the teaching in parochial schools. 

Some one has said: “ Given, a log by the wayside, with a certain capable 
and enthusiastic instructor sitting at one end, and half a dozen youths eager to 
learn at the other, and we already have a College.” A few rooms for protection 
against the weather, for sheltering the needful library, and for carrying out the 
indispensable experiments, would no doubt add to the completeness of the insti- 
tution. A wider curriculum and a more extended staff of competent professors— 
men not only possessed of learning, but endowed with the gift of lucidly convey- 
ing that learning to an ample band of growing minds—gives us the foundation of 
a University. Whenthe United States Senate was wrestling with the problem of 
the proper employment of James Smithson’s bequest “ for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men,” Professor Joseph Henry, then the practical head 
of the projected Smithsonian Institute, found much difficulty in preventing the 
expending of the money on an extra fine building, containing a great library and 
museum. He brought to the minds of senators the terms of the will, calling for 
the “increase and diffusion of knowledge,” and claimed that this purpose could 
much more surely be accomplished by money set aside for scientific research 
and the publication of results than by a huge crystallization in a big museum of 
what was already known. He succeeded at least in effecting a compromise. 

And now comes the Summer-School to give a bird’s-eye view of the possi- 
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bilities as well as of the limitations of human learning—a school which shall teach 
not only the official students, but even the instructors themselves. In these days 
of especial delving, a man who strives to gather in all the treasure contained in 
his own vein, has little time to look into the products found in his neighbor’s 
lode. It is well for him occasionally to be given a glimpse of sundry matters to 
be acquired in directions wherein he has never ventured. For instance, take 
two artists—rea/ artists, who have striven to attain to the fundamental ideas, as 
_ wellas to the expert practice of their respective arts: let each listen to the other 
expound the principles underlying such ideas and practice, and he will not only 
learn to better appreciate the sister art, but may gain sundry new lights in his 
own walk. There is no one who has exhausted all that is to be learned in his 
own science or art ; there is still something to be acquired, and if he be endowed 
with a receptive and tolerably humble turn of mind, he may find food for useful , 
pondering in directions never before thought of by him, 

A few weeks is too short a time in which to master any art or science, bu‘ 
it is ample for the obtaining of new ideas, new sources of interest and means of 
knowledge. Especially will such courses benefit teachers, who need to have 
their own minds fully roused, that they may the better bring all the personal 
magnetism they are possessed of to influence the minds of their pupils as they 
must do before they can stimulate and lead them aright in the paths of real learn- 
ing. And along these paths, in the meeting of so favored an association, will 
not a flood of light be poured, issuing from the “ Father of lights,” and from that 
“true Light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world,” who is 
willing to recognize and accept it in aid of his own limited capacities? Charity, 
humility, receptiveness, and the holding fast to first principles, must be the never- 
flagging helps in such a meeting. Each one will bring his best, but each one will 
not take in all that is proffered; still, every one can assimilate somewhat of that 
which best suits his own needs, and may return home with renewed zeal, and 
with enlarged knowledge as to the means whereby to accomplish the ends so 
earnestly desired. 

Again, Catholics are too often not aware of the treasures of thought con- 
tained in Catholic philosophy, literature, history, art, etc., of the breadth of the 
horizon commanded by these in sg many various tongues, of the purity of its at- 
mosphere, of its out-of-doors feeling unshackled by narrow fashions of thinking 
and judging. They scarcely realize that they stand with the ground of Truth be- 
neath them, the fresh air of boundless Love and Beauty encompassing them, and 
the blue sky above, reaching fay away beyond their human sight, but studded 
with reflections of the Infinite, 

All along these various ways we have not for one moment lost sight of good 
manners, good morals, and the conduct of life. Rather have they become more 
and more conspicuous. To much intellectual culture has been added that “ culture 
of the spiritual sense,” that refining and elevating of the entire man, in his senses 
and his mental grasp, in his tastes and affections, in steadfast will and self-con- 
trol, ina word, in body and soul, which bring him near and nearer to the Exem- 
plar in the Creative Mind, if we may speak of the Infinite in terms of the finite. 

And here we pause in the presence of a beautiful and beloved memory. No 
one among us can even name the “ culture of the spiritual sense ” without think- 
ing of the gracious spirit which so beautifully held it up before us as a goal to be © 
tried for. The lovely but accurate methods, the single-heartedness, the wide | 
sympathies of Brother Azarias are as beacon-lights to lead us on to the attain- 
ment of the best results to flow from the meeting of the Summer-School. 








